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Mr.  E.  F.  Stewart  : 

Dear  Sir — At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Lafayette  College,  held  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  render  to  our  brother  Alumnus,  Mr.  E.  F.  Stewart,  our  most  sincere 
and  cordial  thanks  for  the  truly  instructive,  spirited,  powerful,  and  eloquent  Address 
delivered  by  him  at  our  meeting  last  evening,  and  that  he  be  immediately  and  earnestly 
solicited  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  thereof  for  publication.” 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee,  appointed  to  communicate  to  you  the  foregoing  resolu¬ 
tion,  take  pleasure  in  urging  upon  you  their  individual  wishes  that  you  may  comply  with 
the  request  therein  contained. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

II.  Green, 

C.  K.  Wagener, 

W.  W.  COTTINGHAM, 

Easton,  July  26th,  1854.  Committee. 


To  Messrs.  IIenrt  Green,  C.  K.  Wagener,  and  W.  W.  Cottingiiam,  Committee. 

Gentlemen — In  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Association,  and  your  individual  wishes, 
I  may  say,  that  while  I  cheerfully  yield  the  Address  for  publication,  yet  I  claim  no  novelty 
for  the  views  it  presents.  To  writers  upon  Philosophy  and  Art,  I  am  indebted  for  any 
merit  it  may  possess.  If  the  presentation  of  old  truths  in  new  relations,  leads,  even  in  an 
individual  instance,  to  higher  views  of  education,  I  am  fully  compensated  for  my  labour. 
My  object,  in  the  preparation  of  my  address,  was  not  to  display  orginality,  or  mere  specu¬ 
lation,  but  to  speak  an  earnest  word  in  favour  of  more  enlarged  culture  for  all  classes, 
and  to  apply  the  results  of  my  reading  and  reflection,  in  an  aesthetic  direction,  to  the 
ominous  materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age  and  country. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  F.  Stewart. 

Easton,  July  26tli,  1854. 


ADDRESS. 


Fellow  Alumni: 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  literary  festival.  It  is 
meet  that,  as  the  annual  thanksgiving  returns,  the  pilgrim 
sons  should  gather  around  the  family  board  and  rehearse 
their  experience.  Thus  the  old  hearthstone,  the  type  of 
life’s  purest  and  best  estate,  is  kept  sacred  to  the  memory, 
and  fraternal  ties  strengthen  as  the  years  fly  apace. 

It  is  also  befitting  that  the  scholar  should  have  his 
literary  Mecca,  to  which  he  may  resort  for  inspiration  and 
sympathy.  Jaded  by  conflict  with  the  world,  or  wasted  by 
the  toil  of  thought,  or  perhaps  irritated  by  the  competitions 
of  life,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  seek  the  exhilaration  of  the 
spot  where  the  panoply  of  life’s  battle  was  first  put  on. 
There  fresh  courage  may  be  imparted,  new  mental  inspira¬ 
tion  may  be  received,  and  the  cares  of  life  may  dwindle  in 
the  contrast  with  the  joyous  past  and  the  high  destinies  of 
the  still  opening  future. 

It  needs  but  a  regathering  like  this,  to  awaken  old  asso¬ 
ciations  and  reproduce  classic  memories  that  had  become 
dim  and  faded.  I  appeal  tt>  you,  Fellow  Alumni.  In  whose 
bosom  is  not  now  felt  the  fervour  of  his  college  days,  when 
buoyant  hopes  and  young  ambitions  excited  within  him  a 
desire  to  stud  life’s  perspective  with  symbols  of  honour 
creditable  to  himself  and  his  Alma  Mater?  Those  were 
days  of  dreamy  vision  and  prophecy.  Then  the  recitation 
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and  society  lialls  were  our  world  of  action — the  theatre  of 
the  foreshadowing  contests  in  life’s  battle.  We  now  come 
back  for  a  rebaptism,  with  some  experience  of  what  we 
then  saw  and  felt  in  type.  The  gorgeous  shadows  and  rain¬ 
bow  hues  of  the  fancy  and  the  future,  have  become  the  real 
and  the  present.  The  great  world,  with  its  successes  and 
disappointments,  its  joys  and  trials,  its  hopes  and  sorrows, 
its  lights  and  shadows,  has  been  actualized.  Duty  has 
sounded  in  our  ears.  What  was  then  a  passing  pageant  for 
us  to  look  at,  has  become  a  drama,  in  which  we  are  the 
actors.  Some  of  us  have  run  in  its  race  for  honour,  and 
have  received  the  first  fruits  of  a  parent’s  benediction,  and 
of  our  own  diligence,  integrity,  and  culture.  Some  of  us 
have  just  entered  upon  life’s  Olympic,  and,  with  girded  loins, 
are  labouring  in  hope  of  an  early  reward.  Others  of  us 
have  forsaken  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  literature,  and 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  public  weal  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
trade  and  agriculture.  We  have  foregone  the  calm  and 
refined  pleasures  of  the  scholar,  that  we  might  be  jostled  in 
the  world’s  marts  and  thoroughfares.  But  I  trust  none 
have  forgotten  their  early  draughts  at  the  Tierian  spring, 
and  dishonoured  their  parentage.  If  there  be  such,  let  a 
friendly  oblivion  cover  them — they  are  not  here.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  here,  from  whatever  position  in  society 
we  have  come,  whether  from  academic  shades,  the  forum, 
the  pulpit,  or  the  dusty  arena  of  commerce,  we  all  come  as 
a  band  of  brothers,  with  true  love  to  the  mother  that  has 
given  us  our  training,  and  fitted  us  to  act  our  part  on  the 
theatre  of  life. 

But  we  are  here  this  evening  not  merely  to  revive  the 
past  with  its  pleasant  memories,  or  to  catch  joyous  glimpses 
of  the  future.  The  past  incloses  lessons  which  it  is  well 
that  we  learn.  The  horoscope  of  the  future  is  not  yet  fully 
revealed.  It  would  be  well  for  us  not  to  prophesy  rashly. 
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It  is  a  serious  world  in  which  we  live,  and  always  should  we 
be  earnest  in  spirit.  We  are  all  disciples,  one  of  another. 
At  times  the  teacher  becomes  the  pupil,  and  magisterial 
authority  learns  wisdom  from  infantile  obedience.  This 
fact  cheers  me  in  the  task  your  kindness  has  imposed.  It 
is  not  affectation  when  I  say,  I  hesitate  to  seem  to  instruct 
upon  this  occasion.  Encouraged  by  your  sympathy,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  endeavour  to  honour  the  privilege  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty.  But  what  shall  be  my  theme  ?  With  an 
audience  like  the  present,  association  alone  would  suggest 
subjects  of  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  Society,  the  Church, 
Government — each  offers  problems  for  solution.  Whether 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  selection  of  a  topic,  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel.  Amid  so  many  subjects  of  theoretical 
interest  and  practical  importance,  presenting  prizes  to  the 
profoundest  argument,  the  richest  fancy,  the  mightiest  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  most  daring  imagination,  it  is  difficult  to 
choose.  It  is  one  thing  to  find  a  native  gem.  It  is  quite 
another  to  prove  the  skilful  lapidary,  and  so  set  it  as  best 
to  display  its  richness  and  splendour. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  Relations 
of  Utilitarianism  to  Individual  and  National  Culture.  The 
definition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition  is  necessary  to  its 
lucid  investigation.  Utilitarianism!  What  is  it?  In  ethics 
it  is  the  principle  of  that  theory  which  makes  results  the 
test  of  the  moral  quality  of  action.  Included  within  its 
corollaries  is  the  doctrine  of  expediency.  Bentham  and 
Locke  may  be  regarded  as  its  great  expounders  in  morals 
and  politics.  Like  the  terms  Radicalism  and  Conserva¬ 
tism,  however,  it  denotes  tendencies  rather  than  principles. 
Hence,  for  a  comprehensive  application,  it  scarcely  admits 
of  a  specific  definition.  It  is  idiomatic,  not  generic,  and  in 
its  received  sense  only  embraces  immediate  and  tangible 
results.  In  a  national  application,  it  advocates  material  pro- 
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gress  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  forms  of  civilization. 
In  individual  culture,  it  exalts  the  practical  to  the  neglect  of 
the  aesthetical. 

This  is  a  working  age.  Men  speak  and  act  as  if  houses 
and  lands,  and  food  and  raiment,  were  alone  useful.  They 
scheme  and  plan  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admiration,  were 
all  profitless.  Abnegating  the  use,  force,  and  functions  of 
a  great  body  of  neglected  sympathies  and  desires,  they 
insolently  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  Utilitarians; 
as  if  continuity  of  labour  could  overcome  nothing  but 
nature,  and  the  majesty  of  intellect  could  grasp  nothing 
above  trade.  This  tendency  gives  occasion  for  anxiety.  It 
is  indicative  of  moral  decay.  It  is  a  call  to  the  ardent  and 
holy  mind  of  the  nation,  to  determine  and  expose  the  neces¬ 
sary  results  of  this  materialism.  There  is  a  social  as  well 
as  an  individual,  a  real  as  well  as  a  speculative  materialism. 
The  one  is  engendered  by  the  vitiated  philosophy  of  the 
student.  The  other  is  developed  from  the  tilt-hammer  and 
fly-wheel  of  the  forge,  the  shrewd  bargaining  of  the 
exchange,  and  the  rising  quantities  of  the  stock  reporter. 
Now,  when  iron-roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  our 
extended  territory — when  they  are  drawing  its  frame,  and 
strength,  and  texture  together — compressing  its  already 
intense  life  into  narrower  channels — contracting  its  broad 
prairies,  its  fertile  savannahs,  its  bleak,  sea-girt  coasts,  its 
rocky  arms,  its  towering  forests,  into  finite,  calculating 
centres  of  trade  and  manufactures ; — when  exchequers  are 
exhausted  in  the  luxury  and  pride  of  reception-rooms — when 
commerce  builds  its  temples  to  Mammon,  decorating  them 
with  the  insignia  of  meretricious  art,  there  is  bitter  need  for 
men  to  know  that  to  live  is  nothing,  unless  the  object  be 
worthy  of  Him  who  gave  them  life. 

I.  Utilitarianism  has  a  legitimate  sphere.  Our  nation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  debility  of  pampered  civilization, 
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or  the  decrepitude  of  age,  has  not  yet  enfeebled  its  enter¬ 
prise,  or  palsied  its  strength.  Its  energy  has  necessarily 
sought  a  material  direction.  As  the  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion,  social  existence,  and  growth,  the  forest  had  to  he 
cleared,  towns  and  cities  built,  canals  and  railroads  con¬ 
structed,  government  and  laws  devised  and  perfected.  The 
primal  object  of  every  people  is  precisely  what  ours  has 
been,  until  its  wildernesses  have  been  partially  cultivated, 
its  manufactories  established,  its  commercial  relations  ini¬ 
tiated,  extended,  and  somewhat  perfected,  its  physical 
resources  developed,  and  its  wealth  flowing  in  channels  to 
be  augmented  and  distributed. 

Again,  this  very  enterprise  has  led  to  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  physical  science.  Its  trophies  are  nowhere  more 
numerous  or  more  wonderful.  We  appear  to  live  within  the 
enclosure  of  a  magic  circle.  Witchery  and  enchantment 
hold  us.  The  dreams  and  fancies  of  astrology  are  more 
than  realized.  Thus  the  preponderance  of  the  nation’s 
talent  and  genius  has  been  exerted  in  practical  life. 

I  find  no  fault  with  this  order  of  things.  It  would  be 
vain  to  make  a  captious  assault  upon  the  natural  procession 
of  a  nation’s  life  from  infancy  to  maturity.  There  is  a  law 
of  growth  and  development  in  national  as  well  as  in  indi¬ 
vidual  existence.  The  vast  physical  resources  of  our  coun¬ 
try  called  for  development;  its  late  settlement  demanded 
and  necessitated  this  enterprise,  and  the  character  of  our 
government  produced  and  stimulated  the  desire  for  wealth 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure.  I  would  not  abate  the  energy 
of  the  nation  one  tittle  in  any  of  the  legitimate  channels  of 
power  and  greatness.  Let  commerce  seek  new  seas  upon 
whose  surface  to  unfurl  her  white  canvass.  Let  trade 
stretch  out  its  giant  arms  until  they  clasp  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  within  their  mastery.  Let  the  spindle,  the  anvil, 
and  the  ponderous  shaft  increase  their  motion,  efficiency, 
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and  power,  until  an  industrial  skill  shall  relieve  us  of  much 
of  our  foreign  dependence.  Empty  your  coal  mines  into 
your  furnaces,  until  the  world  is  girdled  by  the  iron  track, 
and  the  neighing  of  the  steam-horse  wakes  the  echoes  of 
fairy  land.  Let  all  of  nature  be  exhausted — let  geology 
delve,  and  chemistry  analyze,  and  philosophy  subsidize  all 
the  dynamic  forces  of  air,  fire,  and  water,  to  the  nation’s 
exaltation  ;  but  let  it  be  done  in  devotion  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  mind,  the  only  lasting  source  of  perma¬ 
nent  wealth  and  glory.  I  am  here  to  denounce  no  legiti¬ 
mate  province  of  individual  or  national  activity.  I  shall 
indulge  in  no  carping  censure  of  material  pursuits  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  necessary ;  they  are  conditions  of  other 
and  greater  achievements.  Without  them  the  individual  or 
the  nation  dies,  or  vegetates  into  oblivion. 

Neither  is  it  my  purpose  to  sketch  the  character  of  a 
model  nation.  The  Philosophy  of  History  would  pronounce 
whatever  combination  of  features,  either  ideal  or  actual,  I 
might  form,  a  caricature.  There  is  a  necessity  for  diversity 
in  national  life.  Every  age  has  its  own  experience  and  his¬ 
tory.  This  dissimilarity  of  character  resides  in  topical  or 
geographical  causes,  and  in  national  origin  and  settlement. 
Doubtless,  the  sunny  skies  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Greece 
had  much  to  do  in  suggesting  and  fixing  the  forms  of  Gre¬ 
cian  culture,  while  the  peculiar  form  of  government,  embrac¬ 
ing  rival  communities,  was  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  Grecian  mind.  Stagnation  was  impossible. 
The  early  career  of  the  nation  was  one  of  conflict.  Per¬ 
sonal  rivalry  and  ambition  of  distinction  had  their  origin  in 
this  national  unrest.  The  desire  of  superiority  sought,  in 
every  direction,  opportunities  of  competition.  When  this 
feeling  could  not  be  exhibited  in  martial  exploits,  it  dis¬ 
played  its  vigour  in  other  and  new  fields.  Thus  Greece 
became  equally  prolific  in  military  genius  and  in  a  taste  for 
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sesthetical  studies.  Her  poets  and  her  philosophers,  her 
painters  and  her  statuaries,  her  historians  and  her  orators, 
were  all  stimulated  by  the  same  causes.  They  all  aspired  to 
personal  distinction,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  illustrating 
the  national  renown  and  their  individual  fame. 

This  position  might  be  further  illustrated  by  tracing  cur¬ 
sorily  the  rise  and  progress  of  some  modern  nations.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  influence  of  local  causes  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  how  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  national  infancy,  modified  and  gave  shape  to  manhood, 
and  conditioned  the  culmination  of  power  and  glory.  Pro¬ 
vidence  seems  to  demand  contrasts  in  the  cultivation  of 
mind.  Thus  the  world’s  progress  is  found  to  correspond 
with  the  law  of  organisms.  Nowhere  is  diversity  in  unity 
better  illustrated  than  in  history.  Follow  down  its  current 
and  you  will  find  no  monotony.  “An  age  of  great  classical 
erudition  may  be  succeeded  by  one  of  deep  philosophy,  or 
these  both,  by  another  of  physical  science  and  railroads. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the  law  or  causes  of  this 
change.  In  the  natural  world  if  a  forest  be  cut  down,  it 
will  be  succeeded  by  one  of  different  growth.  So  in  the 
world’s  mind,  there  are  the  germs  of  many  developments,  to 
which  external  accidents  may  give  birth — some  in  one  age 
and  some  in  another.  An  age  of  eminently  original  genius, 
is  ordinarily  followed  by  one  of  imitation.  The  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  that  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  was 
one  of  originality  and  power.  The  age  of  Queen  Anne  was 
one  of  comparative  imitation  and  weakness.”*  But  illustra¬ 
tion  is  useless.  This  very  diversity  proves  the  organic 
union  of  the  race.  The  world’s  progress  is  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  life  and  experience  of  one  age  or  nation. 
Eras  and  nations  represent  but  segments  of  the  ever-widen¬ 
ing  circle  of  the  world’s  complete  development.  The  unity 
is  preserved  not  only  with  diversity,  but  an  ever-shifting 

*  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D. 
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diversity.  The  centres  of  light  and  civilization  are  not  and 
never  have  been  fixed.  While  they  are  not  extinguished 
they  are  constantly  moving,  so  that  the  world’s  mind,  by 
the  action  of  different  ages,  countries,  climates,  and  govern¬ 
ments,  may  attain  a  symmetrical  development.  The  result¬ 
ant  of  each  and  all  is  ever  preserved  and  always  increasing. 

This  view  of  history  is  enunciated  at  the  outset  as  the 
basis  or  key  to  what  may  follow.  I  believe  that  this  nation 
has  a  special  work  to  perform,  and  a  peculiar  character  to 
illustrate  in  the  world’s  history.  But  I  also  believe  that 
any  nation,  before  it  can  be  great,  must  conceive  its  mis¬ 
sion,  and  must  act  under  the  impulsion  of  that  conception. 
Never  was  a  nation  settled  that  possessed  so  many  elements 
of  greatness.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  elect  apostles  of  liberty.  Ages 
had  been  consumed  in  accumulating  the  materials  out  of 
which  this  mighty  edifice  was  to  be  erected.  When  the 
preparation  had  been  fully  made — when  the  dark  ages  had 
removed  their  pall  from  the  mind  of  the  nations,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  ancient  world  were  disclosed  as  a  lasting 
heritage — when  the  wars  of  Europe  had  abolished  the 
grievous  exactions  of  feudalism,  and  had  established  a 
broader  and  firmer  basis  of  government — when  the  English 
people  had  demanded  and  obtained  the  immunities  of  politi¬ 
cal  privilege,  ard  the  forms  of  constitutional  liberty — when 
the  Reformation  had  overthrown  a  gigantic  ecclesiastical 
despotism — at  that  salient  crisis,  the  grand  American  epic 
was  initiated.  Then  the  great  artists,  exiled  from  the 
storied  associations  of  the  old  world,  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  construction,  and  commenced  what,  when  completed,  may 
be  the  perfection  of  national  grandeur.  There  is  danger, 
however,  in  our  self-exaltation,  of  forgetting  the  conditions 
of  lasting  glory.  There  is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
augur  the  necessary  greatness  of  this  country  from  its 
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extent  of  territory,  and  other  physical  advantages.  Mea¬ 
sured  by  such  a  standard,  the  historic  nations  would 
scarcely  occupy  perceptible  spaces  in  the  world’s  story. 
Great  Britain  would  dwindle  into  insignificance,  while  her 
dominions  would  rise  to  a  plethoric  importance.  There  is 
deep  philosophy  in  the  question  of  the  poet, 

“What  constitutes  a  State ?” 

There  is  a  suggestive  sagacity  in  his  answer : 

“  Not  high  raised  battlements  or  labor’d  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spire  and  turret  crown’d; 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No!  Men,  high-minded  men, 


These  constitute  a  State.” 

My  object  is  not  to  determine  what  should  be  the  ruling 
life  of  this  nation,  nor  to  forecast  what  will  necessarily  be 
its  historic  character.  My  design  is  to  eliminate  from  act¬ 
ing  causes,  the  proclivity  of  the  nation,  its  biases  and  ten¬ 
dencies;  and  from  these  conditions,  to  divine  its  probable 
destiny.  Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  croaking.  I  shall  dis¬ 
turb  none  of  the  birds  of  evil  omen.  I  speak  of  facts  ;  and 
upon  them  I  throw  the  light  of  philosophy,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  derivable  from  the  history  of  the  past.  To  prophesy 
doom  upon  this  nation,  and  write  Ichabod  upon  its  pillars  of 
strength  and  its  entablatures  covered  with  the  insignia  of 
historic  glory,  would  be  a  rashness  I  neither  covet  nor 
acknowledge.  I  would  rather  weep  and  warn,  than  de¬ 
nounce  burdens  of  evil. 
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II.  It  is  admitted  then,  that  Utilitarianism  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  sphere.  The  infancy  of  nations  seems  to  demand  it 
in  a  somewhat  intense  and  exclusive  form.  It  has  sustained 
an  important  relation  to  the  development  of  the  resources, 
industrial  activity,  and  commercial  enterprise  of  this  nation. 
It  has  greatly  accelerated  the  march  and  multiplied  the 
achievements  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  even  within 
proper  limits,  and  at  appropriate  periods,  it  may  have 
excessive  action.  It  then  engenders  Mammonism.  This  is 
the  action  and  the  result  at  present  manifested  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  wThence  shall  I  derive  my  proof  of  this  assertion  ? 
Bather  to  what  field  of  labour,  mental  or  manual,  may  I  not 
appeal?  A  gross  materialism  infects,  in  some  degree,  all 
classes.  Where  it  does  not  rule  with  absolute  sway,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  active  to  degrade  pursuits,  otherwise  honourable, 
and  to  belittle  its  victims. 

It  has  an  almost  omnipotent  hold  upon  business  men, 
whether  designated  as  merchants  or  handicraftsmen.  It 
divorces  them  from  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  social  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  mental  culture,  and 
goads  them  onward  in  eager  and  unscrupulous  haste  for 
wealth.  The  young  mechanic  and  clerk,  after  the  harass¬ 
ing  demands  of  toil  by  day,  it  throws,  unchecked  by  moral 
restraint,  and  insensible  to  the  allurements  of  mental  recrea¬ 
tion,  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  fashionable  dissipation,  or  the 
maelstrom  of  low  debauch,  or  the  silken  toils  of  painted  lust. 
In  all  pursuits  and  professions,  it  excites  that  accursed  lust 
of  gold  which  poisons  the  soul,  corrupts  the  conscience,  and 
cankers  the  hearts  of  such  multitudes,  so  that  no  appeal 
but  that  of  avarice  can  arouse  to  action,  or  awaken  mental 
effort. 

Take  examples  of  its  action.  Let  one  be  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  arena.  Why  these  low  subterfuges  of  expediency, 
these  materializing  ideas  in  the  conduct  and  course  of  policy 
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of  the  politician?  In  his  speeches,  whether  on  the  hust¬ 
ings  or  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  nation,  what  is 
the  drift  or  aim?  What  is  the  machinery  by  which  he 
excites  either  his  own  or  his  auditor’s  patriotism  ?  Does  he 
extract  lessons  of  caution  from  history,  or  develope,  by  the 
application  of  a  keen  sagacity,  the  conditions  of  permanent, 
national  life  and  glory  ?  Does  he  grapple  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  civil  freedom,  and  so  propound  them  to 
the  nation,  that  the  nation  may  illustrate  them  before  the 
world?  Is  not  the  staple  of  another  order?  Is  it  not  a 
grandiloquent  boasting  of  physical  strength,  of  boundless 
resources,  of  limitless  territory,  and  of  prospective,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  commercial  glory?  Does  he  ever  regard  his  con¬ 
stituents  other  than  as  the  representatives  of  certain  mate¬ 
rial  interests  ?  When  does  he  make  reference  to  them  as 
intellectual  and  moral  beings,  or  to  his  country  as  the  home 
of  liberty,  and  the  designed  theatre  of  man’s  highest  and 
best  achievements  in  mental  and  moral  elevation,  except  it 
be  to  impart  a  classical  and  rhetorical  air  to  the  insipidity 
or  shamelessness  of  an  empty  boast?  Notwithstanding  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  higher  character  and  life  of 
man,  and  those  objects  which  refer  to  government ;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  true  statesmanship  must  respect  these 
relations  in  adapting  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
civil  polity  to  a  being  thus  constituted,  yet  does  not  our 
politician  eschew  the  task  as  frivolous  speculation  or  vain 
philosophy?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  depths  and  heights, 
and  whole  circumference  of  our  statesmanship,  is  gross 
Utilitarianism  in  the  form  of  personal  popularity,  sectional 
flattery,  or  national  glorification?  Is  not  the  material  of 
most  of  its  elaborate  discussions,  and  windy  eloquence, 
either  egotism  or  sycophancy  ?  In  the  discussion  of  national 
topics,  (the  division  of  public  lands,  tariffs,  compromises, 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  such  like,)  are  not  party  relations 
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and  sectional  interests  made  to  conceal  or  swallow  up  every 
high  moral  consideration  and  duty  ? 

Let  my  other  illustration  he  the  mercantile  and  industrial 
classes.  Here  let  me  be  understood — I  am  conscious  that 
I  am  touching  a  delicate  topic,  one  whose  distinctions  are 
not  clearly  indicated  by  any  outward  marks.  The  world  of 
traffic  is  not  necessarily  abnormal,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  our  abnormal  existence.  With  all  its  dust  and 
strife,  although  apparently  antagonistic  to  the  higher  life  of 
man,  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the  modes,  progress,  and 
attainments  of  spiritual  culture.  By  divine  appointment,  it 
is  the  great  theatre  of  human  endeavour.  All  the  hoary 
ages  of  the  past,  with  their  national  and  municipal  histories, 
utter  this  testimony.  It  always  has  occupied,  and  always 
will  hold  a  large  place  in  the  order  of  Providence,  in  the 
history  of  nations  and  in  the  development  of  mankind.  It 
has  as  its  basis  the  primeval  ordinance  of  labour.  This, 
with  the  necessity  for  its  division,  and  the  different  soils  and 
climates  of  the  world,  makes  provision  for  interchange  of 
production.  This  diversity  in  the  productions  of  the  earth 
being  adapted  to  the  dependence  of  the  human  family,  leads 
to  and  is  the  condition  of  commerce.  Hence  are  its  moving 
caravans  upon  the  land,  and  its  fleets  upon  the  seas 
developing  the  sinews  of  enterprise,  and  uniting  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  earth  by  the  ties  of  common  wants  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  This  relation,  although  draped  in  materialism,  is 
the  symbol  of  a  higher  one.  Commerce,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  seems  to  be  the  great  teacher  of  human  brother¬ 
hood. 

Again,  let  not  a  word  of  unjust  censure  be  uttered  against 
business  men  as  a  class.  Let  no  sympathy  be  manifested 
for  the  foolish  denunciation,  so  prevalent  and  so  frequently 
invoked  to  sharpen  the  weapon  of  ridicule,  as  directed  at 
our  national  character.  Let  the  money-making  propensity 
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be  considered  a  Yankee  attribute,  and  let  us  be  content  to 
be  esteemed  a  nation  of  sharp-witted  Jonathans.  The  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  of  money  is  not  in  its  legitimate  getting, 
or  in  its  possession.  Let  there  be  the  same  mental  shrewd¬ 
ness  expended  in  its  right  use,  and  its  significance  will  be  du¬ 
plicated  in  mental  culture  and  moral  influence.  Again,  we 
have  long  ago  discarded  the  prejudice  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  gentility  consisted  in  the  duties  of  the  chase,  or  the 
adventures  of  chivalry.  Our  business  men  are  the  spinal- 
marrow  of  society — rather  in  them  reside  the  pulses  of  the 
social  organism.  They  are  the  moral  artificers  of  the  age. 
They  pioneer  the  moral  enterprises  of  church  and  society. 
Their  sagacity  projects,  their  wisdom  executes  the  schemes 
of  moral  activity,  and  their  wealth  affords  the  fulcrum  of 
successful  action.  As  a  class,  they  illustrate  nobly  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship,  maintaining  the 
order  of  society,  supporting  its  laws,  and  strengthening  its 
foundations  by  an  exemplary  morality. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  my  object  is  not  to  carp  at  one 
of  the  constituent  orders  of  the  social  structure.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  merely  to  expose  the  tendencies  of  our  commercial 
prosperity,  and  of  our  rank  and  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and 
luxury.  I  design  to  give  a  prognosis  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
deep  and  deadly  disease  which,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  pro¬ 
per  remedy  be  not  applied,  must  develope  itself  in  the  diver¬ 
sified  phases  of  our  social  existence.  I  wish  to  forecast  the 
ulterior  issues  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  traffic,  and  to  show 
how  this  intense  love  of  gain,  with  its  insolent  contempt  of 
intellectual  culture,  artistic  excellence,  and  moral  worth, 
must  degrade  and  demoralize  the  nation.  But  would  it  not 
be  a  waste  of  time,  to  show  that  material  interests  are  the 
absorbing  aim  of  all  the  branches  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce?  Who  doubts  the  fact?  For  how  is  the  wealth 
at  our  great  centres  of  trade  expended  ?  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  occasional  princely  benefactions,  such  as  tlie  Astor 
Library,  and  Cooper’s  Institute,  is  it  not  squandered  in  vain 
and  empty  show,  or  held  to  pander  to  the  fickle  lusts  of 
“ornamental  idleness”  in  the  saloons  of  fashion?  Is  it  an 
element  in  the  social  system,  making  itself  felt  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  enterprise,  advancing  the  moral  and  intellectual  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  masses  ?  Is  it  felt  as  a  force  in  modifying  the 
culture  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  times,  or  is  it  not 
rather  infusing  a  corrupting  materialism  into  all  the  arteries 
of  society,  giving  it  a  vigour  and  growth  that  must  lead  to 
ultimate  moral  decay,  if  not  to  national  destruction  ? 

But  what  is  the  fruit  of  this  Mammonism?  I  shall 
merely  specify  a  few  of  its  plainly  visible  results,  leaving 
the  exposition  of  its  more  subtle  workings  to  the  social  phi¬ 
losopher.  In  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  instincts  of  nature  are  silenced  and  paralyzed. 
Not  only  are  the  amenities  of  life  neglected,  but  the  rela¬ 
tions,  pleasures,  and  duties  of  the  domestic  circle  are  unre¬ 
cognized,  forfeited,  and  undischarged.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Not  only  does  pelf  propel  the  living  torrent,  in  ceaseless 
motion,  through  the  thoroughfares  and  avenues  of  trade  ; 
not  only  does  it  awaken  the  clatter  of  the  busy  wheels  of 
industry;  not  only  does  it  give  impetus  to  and  intensify  the 
strife  of  commerce ;  not  only  does  it  lay  a  palsying  hand 
upon  the  friendly  relations  of  life ;  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
negatively  determines  the  culture  and  moulds  the  ethics  of 
the  age.  I  assert  boldly,  that  business  maxims  have  viti¬ 
ated  the  moral  instincts  of  the  times.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  a  philosophical  disquisition.  This  is  not  an 
occasion  for  such  prelections.  I  could,  however,  by  discern¬ 
ible  sequences,  trace  the  mercantile  doctrine  of  policy  Into 
the  legislation  of  both  Church  and  State,  and  expose  it  in 
the  features  of  a  cowardly  expediency,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  sacrifices  the  first  principles  of  sound  ethics.  It  is 


the  source  of  timicl  temporizing  -with  moral  axioms  in  the 
Church,  and  of  slavish  poltroonery,  or  sneaking  treason  in 
the  State.  Call  me  not  a  rash  zealot.  I  appeal  to  the  men 
of  matured  experience  and  wisdom  in  this  audience  !  I  ask 
them  if  there  are  not  alarming  evidences  that  the  integrity 
of  our  public  men  is  not  steeled  against  the  lust  of  gold  ? 
Again,  do  not  the  great  centres  of  trade  concentrate  the 
activities  of  the  nation,  and  are  they  not  transformed  into  a 
mad  struggle  of  competition  and  hazardous  ventures  for  the 
largest  returns  ?  Are  not  our  merchant  princes,  as  a  class, 
under  the  spell  of  a  debasing  preference  of  pecuniary  profits 
to  the  priceless  treasures  of  literature  and  art,  and  are  they 
not  the  representatives  of  this  vast  country?  Are  they  not 
the  exponents  at  home,  and  the  types  abroad,  of  our  na¬ 
tional  character  ?  Do  they  honor  it  ?  I  shall  give  no 
answer.  It  is,  however,  an  important  question  ;  for  the 
mercantile  class  is  the  nobility  of  this  country  as  it  respects 
wealth  and  influence.  Does  it  not  fix  all  values?  Does  not 
trade  sit  on  the  throne  of  supremacy  ?  By  its  symbols  is 
not  all  worth  measured?  By  its  usages  are  not  all  pro¬ 
priety  determined,  and  all  obligation  confirmed  ? 

III.  But  this  Utilitarian  proclivity  manifests  itself  in  a 
positive  form.  It  is  not  confined  to  excessive  action  in  its 
legitimate  sphere  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  to  an  indirect 
influence  upon  professional  maxims,  and  the  usages  of  social 
life.  It  pronounces  a  ban  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
fields  of  learning.  With  a  large  class  of  men,  and  those  not 
illiterate,  the  study  of  philosophy  is  wholly  ignored.  They 
consider  it  a  vain  chase  of  phantoms,  a  profitless  excitation 
of  the  faculties  akin  to  the  panoramic  pageantry  of  dreams 
that  fades  with  the  morning  light.  They  are  men  of  large 
conceit,  and  they  smirkingly  ask,  what  has  speculation  ever 
accomplished?  They  rhapsodise  upon  the  monuments  of 
classic  art  and  literature.  They  pay  devout  homage  to  the 
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epic  power  of  Homer,  the  tragic  beauty  of  Euripides,  and 
the  honeyed  wisdom  of  Sophocles.  They  crown  the  brows  of 
Virgil  and  Horace  with  the  greenest  laurels  of  poesy. 
They  challenge  the  present  and  the  future  to  sit  in  awe  at 
the  feet  of  the  historic  muse  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus. 
They  speak  with  oracular  eulogy  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  They  lead  you  to  the  Agora  or  the 
Forum,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power,  or  entranced  by 
the  magic  pathos  of  a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  They  ac¬ 
company  you  through  the  historic  gallery  of  more  modern 
times,  and  as  they  point  to  its  great  ones,  whose  names  and 
achievements  fame  has  emblazoned,  they  boastingly  ask, 
what  has  philosophy  accomplished  ? 

The  question  betrays  an  empty  sciolism ;  it  is  the  cant 
of  ignorance.  Did  their  researches  extend  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  of  true  learning,  such  an  interrogatory  would  be  with¬ 
held.  What  has  philosophy  accomplished?  Say  rather 
what  has  it  not  accomplished  ?  I  use  the  term  in  its 
catholic  sense.  I  am  the  eulogist  of  no  school.  Philosophy 
knows  no  schools.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  speculative  methods,* 
and,  therefore,  is  the  soul  of  all  thought.  In  essence  it  is 
eclectic,  but  it  is  neither  one-sided  nor  partial.  Its  life  is 
not  contained  in  or  expressed  by  a  single  system,  or  all  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  the  vivifying  ground  of  their  diversity,  making 
harmony  spring  from  the  mental  chaos  of  centuries.  What 
has  energized  the  world’s  mind  from  its  birth  to  the  pre¬ 
sent?  What,  in  every  age,  has  been  the  germ  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  development  characterizing  the  mental  habitudes  of 
individuals  and  the  literature  of  nations  ?  Tell  me,  had 
Greece  no  philosophy  ?  Who  were  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Show  me  the  nation,  or  era,  that  has  exhibited  either  the 
love  or  fruits  of  inquisitive  and  elegant  culture,  that  has  not 
been  under  their  pupilage !  Let  not  men  ignorantly  de¬ 
nounce  their  teachers.  These  fathers,  notwithstanding  the 
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dominancv  of  progress,  yet  hold  the  world's  mind  in  vassal¬ 
age.  Such  persons  forget  that  speculation  is  a  necessity  of 
man’s  nature.  It  is  rudimental  in  his  constitution.  Not 
more  certainly  are  society,  and  art,  and  government,  the 
outward  responses  to  inward  principles,  than  is  philosophy 
ingrained  in  man’s  mental  texture.  Else  why  this  mental 
travailing  from  Pythagoras  to  Kant?  Why  has  the  whole 
course  of  the  world’s  history  been  illustrated  by  a  devotion 
of  its  best  intellect  to  what  some  pronounce  vain  specula¬ 
tion  ? 

I  care  not  if,  from  the  professorial  chair  to  the  suburban 
school-house,  the  erudite  scholar  to  the  witless  pedagogue, 
this  divine  pursuit  has  been  visited  with  maledictions.  I 
know  that  to  it  are  attributed  all  the  heresies  of  theological 
schools,  from  Gnosticism,  as  an  offshoot  of  Alexandrian 
Platonism,  down  to  a  notable  -ism  of  our  own  day  and  coun¬ 
try,  an  alleged  development  of  German  transcendentalism. 
I  know  that  it  must  stand  god-father  to  all  the  stupidities  of 
erratic  ignorance,  and  all  the  mishaps  of  every  sapless 
•youth  that,  blinded  by  excess  of  light,  stumbles  hopelessly 
into  the  Stygian  bogs  of  infidelity.  If  Dr.  Bushnell  seems 
to  deny  the  trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Godhead,  his  philoso¬ 
phy  must  be  gibbeted  as  a  scarecrow  to  all  infantile  theolo¬ 
gians  throughout  the  land.  If  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in 
opaque  phrase,  discourses  of  things  too  high  or  low  for 
human  line  or  wing,  philosophy  is  baptized  as  a  crazy 
Pythoness,  whose  responses  are  all  vague  and  uncertain. 
If  Theodore  Parker  doles  out  his  infidel  twaddle,  with  minc¬ 
ing  affectation,  to  gaping  crowds,  who  admire  the  sound, 
but  know  not  the  sense  of  his  shallow  negations,  behold  phi¬ 
losophy  is  put  under  attainder  for  seducing  the  genius  of 
our  country  into  the  marshes  and  quicksands  of  infidelity  or 
Atheism.  Let  us  not  yield  to  such  puerility.  Philosophy 
spoils  nothing.  Its  mission  is  to  beautify,  and  perfect,  and 
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vivify  human  thought  and  learning.  Philosophy,  when  it 
becomes  destructive,  when  it  leads  to  error,  when  it  ban¬ 
dages  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  conducts  its  victim  away 
from  the  light  into  the  cavernous  darkness  of  Atheism  and 
infidelity,  or  the  cess-pools  of  a  slimy  sentimentalism,  is  no 
longer  philosophy.  It  is  an  egotistical,  abnormal,  morbid, 
and  one-sided  speculation.  It  neither  speaks  to  nor  from 
the  human  consciousness.  It  is  Bushnellism,  Emersonism, 
Parkerism,  or  what  not,  and  embodies  nothing  but  nauseous 
self-glorification,  offensive  to  all  minds  of  enlarged  culture. 
Philosophy  is  no  -ism.  It  deprecates  ismatic  theories,  and 
formularies,  and  one-idea  men.  Its  design  and  sympathies 
are  variant  from  bigotry  and  creeds.  It  seeks  the  harmony 
of  all  knowledge,  and  the  restoration  of  all  normal  rela¬ 
tions.  It  knows  no  exclusive  stand-points.  It  acknow¬ 
ledges  neither  0.  A.  Brownson,  Mr.  Morrell,  or  Emmanuel 
Kant,  as  its  only  accredited  expounder.  It  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  specific  theories,  for  it  finds  its  ground  neither 
in  sacramental  theology,  organic  history,  intuitional  con¬ 
sciousness,  nor  a-priori  cognitions.  Its  necessity,  and  its 
laws  of  development,  are  found  in  human  and  divine  psych¬ 
ology,  with  their  relations.  Philosophy  includes  all  learn¬ 
ing,  consequently  when  any  individual  subject  is  made  its 
medium  of  exclusive  outlook,  or  its  germinating  principle,  it 
must  be  caricatured.  Philosophy  is  a  self-developing  pro¬ 
cess,  while  it  may  and  will  control  and  modify  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  all  other  subjects,  and  interpenetrate  all  specula¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  not  falter  either  in  the  annunciation  of  correct 
principles,  or  their  sequences,  because  I  must  withstand  the 
arrogance  of  ignorance.  The  prosaic  poetaster  may  vainly 
decry  the  inspired  Milton.  It  will  strike  no  discord  into 
the  swelling  harmonies  of  the  blind  old  bard,  nor  even  lessen 
our  delight  in  discoursing  with  him  upon  the  lessons  of  our 
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lost  Paradise.  The  novice  in  the  country  debating  club, 
flushed  with  his  apt,  yet  unconscious,  use  of  syllogisms, 
may  calumniate  both  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  yet  there  is  still 
the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  logic,  and  he  usually  is  the 
most  expert  dialectician  who  understands  both. 

But  do  not  philosophy  and  infidelity  seem  allied,  and 
have  they  not  an  elective  affinity,  the  one  for  the  other  ? 
Did  not  Aristotelianism  develope  Scholasticism,  with  its  sub¬ 
tleties,  and  have  not  the  Rationalism  and  Pantheism  of  Ger¬ 
many  sprung  from  an  adoption  of  Plato’s  mysticism  ?  Facts 
I  shall  not  deny;  conclusions  I  may  dispute.  Bear  in  mind 
that  philosophy  is  neither  Gnosticism,  Kationalism,  nor 
Pantheism,  while  the  application  of  a  reigning  philosophy 
to  theology  may  develope  such  fruits.  They  are  but  the 
indices  of  a  prevalent  speculative  tendency.  The  methods 
and  end  of  philosophy  are  a  separate  question  from  the 
sporadic  results  of  dominant  speculation.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  my  purpose  is  not  to  advocate  a  system,  but  to 
expose  the  idea  that  philosophy  is  a  factitious  interest,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  cloistered,  unpractical 
students,  scattered  along  the  ages  of  the  world’s  history. 
My  object  is  to  show  that,  like  art  and  government,  it  is  a 
constituent  element  of  human  speculation.  Again  I  ask, 
if  not,  whence  this  constant  search  ?  If  nothing  was  to  be, 
or  could  be  found,  why  was  not  the  task  abandoned?  Why 
this  unwillingness  to  abate  the  grappling  with  insoluble 
problems  ?  Why  did  not  the  accumulating  experience  of 
successive  ages  show  the  futility  of  the  pursuit  ?  Admit  its 
failures,  its  contradictions,  and  its  doubts,  but  how  explain 
this  universal  and  innate  propensity  ? 

But  philosophy  has  its  history,  and,  to  the  patient  stu¬ 
dent,  it  is  not  altogether  enigmatical.  He  sees  order  amid 
confusion.  In  contradictions,  he  espies  analogous  truths. 
In  succession,  he  discovers  progress.  In  death,  he  beholds 
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life.  In  corruption,  he  welcomes  resurrection.  Where 
others  can  discern  nothing  but  the  fragments  of  exploded 
theories,  a  waste  of  mental  energy,  without  plant,  flower,  or 
fruit,  he  sees  a  unique,  mental  cosmos,  and  the  flowerings 
of  immortality.  While  others  go  back  to  Greece  and  a 
specific  age  to  find  their  historic  Plato,  and  having  found 
him,  leave  him  isolated  in  the  past,  he  starts  from  the 
groves  of  Athens,  sees  him  limned  in  the  literature  of  every 
age,  and  greets  him  as  personated  in  the  Cousin  of  his  own 
day.  They  pursue  the  method  of  mechanical,  literary  anti¬ 
quarians.  They  are  in  quest  of  mummies,  and  tombs,  and 
grave-clothes.  He  is  the  scholar  under  the  impulsion  of 
mental  enthusiasm.  He  is  in  search  of  the  vitalizing  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  world’s  intellect.  To  him  the  history  of  philo¬ 
sophy  is  both  alluring  and  profitable.  Symbolizing,  as  it 
does,  a  nation’s  culture,  it  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  synopsis 
of  a  nation’s  mind.  It  mirrors  the  hidden  life  of  epochs, 
and  is  the  stock  of  the  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  literature.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  vital  and 
earnest  speculation  of  an  age  must  penetrate,  modify,  and 
direct  the  aggregate  mental  proclivity?  All  knowledge 
completes  itself  in  philosophy.  The  different  departments 
of  learning  are  not  isolated,  having  no  connection  and  inter¬ 
dependence.  The  studies  of  the  scholar  are  not  mere  tran¬ 
sitions  from  one  sphere  of  mental  exercise  to  another.  The 
world  of  mind  is  organic.  Science,  art,  literature,  and 
government,  reflect  each  other,  and  together  assume  their 
highest  form  in  philosophy. 

As  the  race  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  separate  indi¬ 
vidualities,  but  an  organic  whole  from  Adam  until  noiv , 
each  person  being  a  vital  link  in  the  living  chain,  so  history 
must  comprehend  this  connection,  both  absolutely  and  rela¬ 
tively,  before  it  attains  its  philosophy,  and  can  be  a  true 
reflection  of  any  age  or  nation.  This  is  the  true  parallelism. 
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What  history  is  to  the  race,  in  preserving  its  organic  charac¬ 
ter,  perpetuating  the  results  of  all  ages,  and  successively 
transmitting  them,  tracing  the  influence  of  one  nation  upon 
another  through  channels  of  intercourse  and  literature,  thus 
carrying  us  all  back  to  the  original  seats  of  learning,  such 
is  philosophy  to  knowledge.  Through  each,  the  organic  is 
made  to  absorb  the  fragmentary.  The  high  culture  of 
Greece  was  received  rudimentally  from  the  East,  and,  until 
now,  along  the  life-stream  of  humanity  has  knowledge  kept 
its  Westward  course. 

Again,  the  psychological  character  of  a  people  is  a  unit, 
and  made  so  by  its  adopted  speculation.  Hence  is  it  that 
the  philosophy  of  an  era  can  be  eliminated  from  its  gen¬ 
eral  literature  and  modes  of  thought.  Who  needs  to  be 
told  that  Aristotle  formed  the  mental  habitudes  of  the 
Mediaeval  period,  or  that  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
were  pupils  of  the  great  Stagyrite  ?  Or  who  would  accuse 
me  of  novelty,  when  I  assert  that  the  mind  of  Europe,  in  all 
its  developments,  whether  in  art,  literature,  or  religion,  has, 
for  a  century,  been  directed  by  the  speculation  of  Locke 
and  his  coadjutors  ?  Is  it  asked  then,  what  has  philosophy 
accomplished  ?  I  answer,  read  the  world’s  literature.  You 
will  find  its  plastic  power  in  the  poetry,  the  history,  the 
politics,  the  arts,  and  the  religion  of  every  age.  It  directed 
the  high  aesthetic  cultivation  of  the  Greeks.  It  fashioned 
their  drama,  it  inspired  their  eloquence,  it  imparted  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  to  their  architecture,  and  it  con¬ 
structed  their  mythology.  It  reigns  now  with  the  same 
supremacy,  vitalizing  every  department  of  mental  activity, 
although  it  is  not  recognized  as  a  source  of  power. 

But  I  am  asked  for  practical  results.  The  supposition 
that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  philosophy  and  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life,  is  altogether  erroneous.  This 
objection  has  arisen  from  that  more  general  ignorant 
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clamour  against  educated  and  professional  men.  They 
both  proceed  from  false  views  of  the  capacities,  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  destiny  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  design  of 
society.  In  the  one  case  they  regard  man  merely  as  a 
somewhat  refined  animal,  with  faculties  to  subserve  the 
immediate  end  of  existence,  without  reference  to  spiritual 
culture,  or  mental  enjoyment.  In  the  other,  they  regard 
society  as  a  mechanism,  whose  end  is  trade  and  commerce. 
To  refute  this  theory  I  would  be  compelled  to  construct  a 
definition  of  the  word  practical ,  either  as  applied  to  men  or 
pursuits.  The  common  notion  is  the  very  petrifaction  of 
Utilitarianism.  True!  philosophy  calls  off  an  elect  few  to 
elucidate  its  problems,  to  illustrate  its  history,  to  be  its 
prophets  and  teachers,  and  to  minister  at  its  altars ;  and  so 
does  ever  other  mental  avocation.  The  geologist  delving 
the  earth  would  seem  to  be  contributing  but  little  to  the 
material  progress  of  the  ■world,  either  in  commerce,  traffic, 
or  mechanical  arts ;  and  yet  geology,  with  its  sister 
sciences,  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  has  opened  our  mines, 
analysed  our  ore  and  coal  beds,  and  created  an  era  of  won¬ 
der-working  power  through  the  alliance  of  science,  labour, 
and  machinery.  Philosophy  is  the  ally  of  truth  wherever 
found,  and  the  friend  of  utility,  however  manifested.  How 
can  it  oppose  industry  when  its  province  is  to  elucidate  the 
basis-principles  of  all  economies,  whether  for  the  individual, 
society,  Church,  or  State  ?  How  can  it  oppose  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arts,  when  its  vocation  is  to  methodise  the  rudiments  of 
science,  and  bring  them  to  their  living  unity  with  all  true 
learning,  and  the  complete  development  of  society  and  man? 
No!  philosophy  is  earnestly  practical.  True,  it  does  not 
seek  publicity  amid  the  jostling  and  sweating  crowd  of  man¬ 
ual  labour.  It  does  not  worship  Mammon.  It  digs  no 
canals,  it  constructs  no  railroads,  and  it  establishes  no 
manufactures.  It  neither  builds  palaces,  nor  sells  tape, 
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but  it  does  more  and  greater  things.  It  brings  man  to  a 
consciousness  of  himself.  It  shows  him  the  true  forces  of 
the  world.  It  reveals  to  him,  through  the  light  of  history 
and  the  teachings  of  his  conscious  nature,  the  elements  of 
all  permanent  civilization,  and  the  conditions  of  national 
glory.  The  philosopher  despises  neither  matter  nor  mind, 
neither  physics  nor  metaphysics,  neither  manual  labour 
nor  mental  toil,  neither  a  statue  nor  a  custom-house.  He 
is  a  practical  man.  He  studies  the  relations,  uses,  and 
ends  of  things.  He  knows  how  to  compare  material  forces 
with  the  might  of  mind.  To  him  the  locomotive  is  but  a 
symbol  of  a  mightier  force.  It  is  a  type  of  the  mind’s 
energy.  He  asks,  what  are  the  chaotic  disorders  of  the 
natural  world,  with  its  tempest,  and  hail,  and  subterranean 
fires,  compared  with  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  a  moral  revo¬ 
lution — a  nation  bursting  the  bonds  of  a  hoary  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  despotism,  or  relieving  itself  from  a  vassalage  that  had 
held  centuries  in  its  iron  grasp?  The  Vulcanists  of  an  age, 
with  fire  and  anvil  and  hammer,  may  forge  the-  strong 
links  of  commerce,  and  bind  the  earth  in  intercommunica¬ 
tion.  Steam  may  propel  the  freighted  palace  upon  the 
sea,  or  drag  its  ponderous  trains  of  merchandize  upon  the 
land.  The  electric  current  may  convey  thought  as  quick 
as  the  lightning’s  flash  from  the  remote  East  to  the  farthest 
West,  but  who  will  compare  the  wire  to  the  mind,  the  fluid 
to  the  message?  Why,  a  despised  monk  in  his  cloister 
may  elaborate  an  idea  that  will  upheave  ancient  founda¬ 
tions,  overthrow  the  established  order  of  things,  and  break 
the  chains  of  a  priestly  serfdom.  A  patriot’s  sigh,  in  a 
dank  dungeon,  may  prove  the  main-spring  of  a  revolution. 
A  Hampden  or  a  Sydney,  weeping  bitter  tears  over  a 
nation’s  bondage,  may  give  voice  to  a  nation’s  misery,  and 
dramatize  the  struggle  of  a  nation  for  freedom. 

IV.  The  positive  action  of  this  Utilitarianism  is  seen 
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again  in  its  opposition  to,  or  neglect  of,  the  fine  arts,  and 
aesthetic  pursuits  generally.  That  this  indifference  exists, 
is  admitted.  Not  only  foreigners  chide  us  for  our  evident 
deficiency  in  this  direction,  but  occasionally  is  heard 
amidst  ourselves  the  humiliating  confession.  True,  within 
a  few  years  past  there  have  been  evidences  of  an  embryotic 
taste  being  developed.  Here  and  there  an  earnest  mind 
has  uttered  words  of  reproach  designed  to  reach  the 
nation’s  heart,  so  as  to  commend  this  form  of  culture.  But 
little  as  yet  has  been  accomplished.  I  need  not  delay  to 
give  the  proof  that  we  are  in  the  rear  of  continental 
Europe,  and  of  every  country  of  advanced  civilization  in 
this  respect.  In  fact,  a  love  of  art  is  yet  to  be  infused 
into  the  American  mind.  Not  only  has  it  not  been  crea¬ 
tive  in  this  sphere,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  apprecia¬ 
tive.  The  reason  is  evident.  Neither  national  nor  indi¬ 
vidual  talent  has  been  turned  in  that  direction.  Art  is  no 
recreation.  A  taste  for  it  is  not  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
indulgence  of  spasmodic  sentimentality,  by  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  unoccupied  time,  or  by  the  pronunciation  of  ecstatic 
rhapsodies  over  the  portraits  of  some  village  limner.  It  is 
no  handiwork  for  drawing-room  tables,  and  no  relief  of  the 
fatigue  of  mental  vacancy.  It  is  not  the  efflorescence  of 
indolent  affluence,  although  it  may  be  the  affectation  of 
culture  that  is  objectless,  and  running  to  waste  because  of 
wealth.  It  demands  serious,  energetic,  and  patient  effort, 
inspiration  that  follows  importunate  wrestling  with  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  and  devotion  that  stretches  the  mind’s 
fibres  and  spares  no  toil. 

Proof  of  our  partial  aesthetic  education  is  afforded  by  the 
one-sided  manifestations  it  assumes.  A  pure  love  of  art  is 
seldom  found.  An  affectation  abounds  everywhere  as  the 
result  of  unbalanced  culture.  One  aspires  to  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  as  embodied  in  sculpture,  or  as  delineated  on  the 
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canvass,  while  he  is  totally  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
elegance  of  a  classic  composition.  A  cattle-piece  by  some 
modern  sign-painter  would  awaken  him  to  raptures,  while 
the  majesty  of  Milton’s  muse  would  lull  him  into  somno¬ 
lency.  Another  is  excited  to  a  delirious  ecstasy  by  the 
melody  of  music,  by  the  skill  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven, 
while  he  is  passionless  before  the  most  exalted  creations  of 
the  chisel  or  the  pencil. 

I  am  not  here  giving  the  philosophy  of  these  facts.  I 
merely  indicate  them  as  the  proof  and  result  of  partial 
cultivation.  I  might  further  illustrate  my  position  by  the 
artistic  dogmatism  of  the  day.  It  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  fashion  to  determine  questions  of  art. 
An  erudite  Miss,  of  sixteen  summers,  conceives  her  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal.  Joshua  Reynolds  himself 
could  not  have  delivered  an  opinion  with  more  of  the  air  of 
conscious  ability  of  discrimination,  than  does  one  of  these 
pinks  just  escaped  from  an  educational  establishment.  By 
reason  of  this  ignorance,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  a 
standard  suggested  by  mock  delicacy,  or  rather  real  insen¬ 
sibility,  some  of  the  choicest  artistic  creations  are  con¬ 
demned.  For,  this  entire  class  of  pretenders  never,  for 
once  in  their  criticisms,  rise  above  the  mere  mechanical 
execution.  Invariably  they  are  captivated  by  the  polish 
of  the  marble,  or  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  canvass,  to 
the  exclusion  of  conception  and  expression  of  artistic  truth. 

Thus,  while  we  have  the  affectation  of  a  love  of  art,  we 
exhibit  neither  the  reality  nor  its  fruits.  The  affectation 
in  itself,  however,  is  a  good  symptom.  It  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  slumbering  faculty  no  less  than  a  counterfeit 
directs  to  a  true  coin.  But  let  the  nation’s  mind,  with  its 
intense  enthusiasm,  its  penetrative  sagacity,  and  its  vigor¬ 
ous  strength,  be  deflected  a  little  from  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
and  what  could  it  not  accomplish?  True,  we  have  our 
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Powers  and  Crawford,  and  we  have  had  our  Greenough;— 
we  have  our  Leutze,  and  Rothermel,  and  Waugh,  and  we 
have  had  our  West,  and  Cole,  and  Doughty.  But  they 
are  isolated  cases.  While  the  country  has  given  birth  to 
men  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  has  she  cherished  and 
rewarded  them?  Has  she  not  exiled  them,  not  only  for 
their  culture,  hut  for  their  support. 

But  does  some  one  ask,  is  not  the  field  open  ?  Who 
hinders  devotion  to  msthetical  studies — who  has  laid  a  ban 
upon  the  poet  or  the  painter?  Why  may  they  not  attain 
the  highest  reach  of  cultivation?  The  temple  of  Fame 
still  stands — Parnassus  with  its  sunny  slopes  and  its  em¬ 
bowered  summit  still  invites — Helicon,  with  its  sparkling 
waters  is  still  open.  It  is  a  gross  misconception  to  suppose 
that  such  are  the  conditions  of  individual  artistic  eminence, 
or  of  national  taste.  The  few  cannot  impart  predilections 
to  national  mind,  any  more  than  isolated  individuals  can 
create,  by  factitious  arrangement,  a  national  literature. 
Doubtless  there  are  a  few  in  the  world’s  history  who  may 
be  said  to  have  impressed  their  own  mental  character  upon 
their  eras.  But  why  this  result?  They  were  the  product 
of  historical  crises.  They  were  representative  men,  the 
embodiments  of  the  entire  nation,  and  uttered  the  nation’s 
voice.  Hence  even  they  were  the  exponents  of  the  spirit 
of  their  age.  They  were,  in  a  modified  sense,  the  crea¬ 
tures,  and  not  the  creators  of  their  times.  The  harmony 
of  their  own  complete  personality  with  the  spirit  of  their 
times  made  them  great.  But  I  shall  not  here  be  diverted 
to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  determining  the  pre¬ 
cise  reciprocal  relation  of  great  men  and  their  eras.  The 
philosophy  of  history  will  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  to  the  inquisitive  student.  For  my  purpose,  I 
may  say,  that  it  is  admitted  there  is  action  and  reaction. 
The  epic  would  not  have  been  composed  had  not  Homer 
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lived,  and  had  the  Greeks  not  had  their  history  and  their 
heroes.  The  inductive  method  would  not  have  been  vindi¬ 
cated  or  adopted,  had  not  Bacon  philosophized,  and  had 
not  the  application  of  scholastic  dialectics  shown  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  new  processes. 

My  remarks  thus  far,  have  had  a  more  direct  reference 
to  our  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  literature.  I  would  not  be  considered  as 
speaking  disparagingly  of  our  national  literature.  We 
have  much  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  In  jurispru¬ 
dence  we  have  Kent,  and  Story,  and  Marshall.  In  history 
we  have  Bancroft  and  Prescott.  In  mental  and  moral 
science  we  have  Rauch  and  Upham,  Edwards  and  Way- 
land.  In  elegant  composition  we  have  Cooper  and  Irving. 
In  poetry  we  have  Bryant  and  Sigourney,  Halleck  and 
Longfellow,  and  other  names  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Ex¬ 
cept,  however,  in  the  department  of  judicial  and  political 
science,  where  have  we  anything  that  must  exact  the  hom¬ 
age  of  posterity?  Where  is  anything  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can,  symbolizing  the  vigor,  the  inventive  genius,  the  ver¬ 
satile  power  and  enthusiasm  of  the  nation's  mind?  Where 
is  there  aught  that  embodies  the  independence,  the  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  love  of  progress  that  have  pioneered  our 
enterprise,  and  made  us  the  world’s  teacher  in  physical 
science?  Our  literature  is  a  hybrid  production  of  European 
modes  of  thought  vivified  by  American  sympathies.  We 
loiter  at  the  wells  of  English  and  German  mind,  when  we 
should  be  seeking  the  water-springs  of  our  own  virgin  soil. 
This  is  suicidal  to  all  originality.  It  makes  us  but  repro¬ 
ducers  of  foreign  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  stifles  all 
ambition  to  establish  a  literature  of  our  own.  The  reason 
of  our  willing  dependence  upon  the  older  and  even  contem¬ 
poraneous  productions  of  English  mind  is  evident.  Our 
early  colonial  relation,  our  infancy  as  a  nation,  and  the 
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identity  of  our  language  have  made  us,  and  measurably 
must  make  us,  pupils  of  tlie  fatherland.  The  literary 
wealth  of  the  mother  country  is  her  greatest  boast.  More 
than  even  her  Chatham,  her  Pitt,  or  her  Fox,  does  she 
value  her  Shakspeare  and  her  Milton?  She  appreciates 
the  noblest  heritage  a  nation  can  possess.  She  looks  for 
her  immortality  to  her  mental  life.  She  knows  that  the 
monuments  of  her  enterprise,  the  symbols  of  her  trade,  the 
centres  of  her  manufacturing  skill,  her  Manchesters  and 
her  Birminghams,  her  colonial  conquests,  her  world¬ 
wide  commerce,  and  even  her  heraldry,  may  pass  into 
oblivion,  while  her  temples  and  her  storied  piles  of  art  may 
moulder  in  ruins,  but  the  record  of  her  mind  and  heart 
can  never  be  effaced.  The  daughter  will  not  be  disgraced 
by  cherishing  the  fame  of  so  illustrious  a  mother,  nor  need 
she  hesitate  to  receive  the  lessons  of  parental  wisdom. 
The  discouraging  trait,  however,  in  American  character,  is 
that  it  is  content  to  be  a  mere  reflection  of  transatlantic 
mind.  It  strives  after  no  individuality.  It  refuses  to  give 
play  to  its  inherent  force.  It  represses  the  outburst  of 
those  germs  of  mind  that  -would  otherwise  effloresce  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  No  one  can  endorse  the 
European  philosophy  in  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  mind.  A  composite,  as  it  is,  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  world  during  tw^o  centuries  of  formation,  such  a  position 
stands  self-stultified.  But  until  these  elements  become  so 
thoroughly  and  inherently  homogeneous  as  to  develope 
spontaneity  of  desire,  purpose,  and  action,  we  must  look 
in  vain  for  an  American  literature. 

The  arts  and  literature  of  an  age  express  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  They  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  national  soul. 
They  are  never  the  direct  object  or  result  of  individual 
exertion.  If  they  be,  they  fail.  They  cannot  spring  out  of 
egotism.  Hence,  as  a  condition  of  a  high  order  of  national 
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literature,  or  a  prevalent  artistic  taste,  tlie  general  mind 
must  be  somewhat  leavened  with  intelligence.  There  must 
be  great  thoughts  spontaneously  springing  up  among  the 
masses.  There  must  be  a  travailing  after  truth.  There 
must  be,  if  not  the  “fine  frenzy”  of  individual  genius,  a 
pervading  and  intense  agonizing  after  the  actualization  of 
the  ideal  forms  of  the  beautiful.  There  must  be  the  fancy, 
and  the  dream,  and  the  bright  vision  of  literary  renown. 
There  must  be  struggles  for  great  principles  that  enlist  the 
common  sympathies,  and  awaken  into  exercise  a  general 
inquisitiveness.  The  monuments  of  national  literature  can¬ 
not  be  erected  by  scholarly  artificers  laying  one  polished 
stone  upon  another,  although  never  so  exact  the  measure¬ 
ment,  and  never  so  durable  the  quality.  The  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity  will  not  play  around  the  summit  of  any  shaft  that  is 
designed  to  perpetuate  individual  fame.  Neither  literature 
nor  art  is  factitious.  Spontaneity  is  the  condition  of  im¬ 
mortality  to  each.  Hence  the  dominancy  of  utilitarianism 
must  subside  before  the  reign  of  either  can  even  commence. 

More  susceptible  of  proof  is  this  assertion  in  art  than  in 
literature.  The  reasons  are  evident.  Artistic  cultivation 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  more  restricted  than 
that  of  letters.  The  fact  that  it  demands  from  the  artist 
himself  a  larger  pecuniary  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  and  the  execution  of  his  designs,  makes  him  more 
dependent  upon  popular  favour.  Eut  aside  from  this,  from 
the  very  nature  of  art,  its  cultivation  cannot  be  dependent 
alone  upon  the  professional  artist.  His  creations,  although 
in  the  highest  sense  individual,  yet  must  reflect  the 
aesthetic  spirit  of  his  times.  The  simplicity  and  purity 
of  Grecian  architecture  did  not  more  accurately  symbolize 
the  elegance,  precision,  and  chaste  conceptions  of  Grecian 
literature,  than  the  Gothic  forms  of  the  mediaeval  age  set 
forth  its  luxuriant  and  elaborate  speculation.  Art  cannot 
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joys,  or  sorrows.  He  is  no  artist  unless  he  can  project 
himself  into  and  express  the  feelings  of  others.  In  no 
sense  is  he  isolated.  He  is  a  cosmopolite  in  genius.  His 
sympathies  embrace  all  nature,  while  he  claims  humanity 
and  Deity  for  his  kindred.  Hence,  where  there  is  no  artis¬ 
tic  susceptibility,  and  no  cultivation  among  a  people,  there 
will,  necessarily,  be  few  artists.  The  science  of  a  nation 
may  be  possessed  and  expressed  by  but  few  minds.  The 
artizan  may  need  no  stimulus  to  apply  scientific  principles 
to  the  pursuits  of  his  calling.  The  philosopher  may  elabo¬ 
rate  his  system  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  reflecting  from 
his  own  subjectivity  the  influence  imparted  by  the  spirit  of 
his  times,  and  yet  care  but  little  whether  he  coalesces  with 
the  past,  or  receives  the  approval  of  the  present,  looking  to 
the  future  alone  to  interpret  his  prophecies.  It  is  not  thus 
in  art.  It  dies  without  present  sympathy.  The  statuary 
may  vainly  conceive,  elaborate,  and  polish  his  Proserpine, 
Fisher  Boy,  and  Greek  Slave,  if  there  be  no  eye  to  appre¬ 
ciate  his  genius  and  skill,  and  cheer  him  in  his  toilsome 
struggle  for  fame.  He  must  die  as  well  from  poverty  as 
from  want  of  inspiration  and  incitement  in  his  vocation. 

But  what  are  the  advantages  of  art  and  aesthetic  studies? 
To  answer  this  question,  a  partial  mental  analysis  must  be 
instituted.  Although  in  the  domain  of  art  and  Belles- 
Lettres  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties  is  demanded, 
yet  the  imagination  is  the  one  whose  special  office  it  is  to 
conceive  the  ideal,  and  symbolize  it  in  appropriate  moulds. 
Without  seeking  the  accuracy  of  a  psychological  definition, 
I  will  consider  it  as  that  faculty  which  deals  with  the  possi¬ 
ble.  It  consequently  embraces  not  only  those  creations 
that  are  purely  artistic,  but  also  those  that  impinge  upon 
the  practical  and  useful  arts.  As  it  superintends  the 
domain  of  invention,  I  might  here  show  the  necessary 
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dependence  of  the  practical  arts  upon  science — the  me¬ 
chanic  upon  the  scientific  student,  illustrating  how  imagina¬ 
tion  awakened  from  the  womb  of  science  the  telegraph, 
and  the  application  of  the  Titanic  forces  of  steam.  Mv 
object,  however,  is  not  to  dwell  upon  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  pursuits,  or  to  expose  the  vain  boasting  of 
the  devotees  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  rather  to  show 
the  educational  power  residing  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
however  manifested.  In  the  strife  of  trade  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  absorption  of  the  national  mind  by  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  our  education  has  assumed  an  imperfect  form. 
Symmetry  has  been  neglected,  as  if  it  were  a  quality  essen¬ 
tial  alone  to  physical  beauty.  The  complexity  of  man’s 
nature  has  been  forgotten.  Consequently,  whatever  cul¬ 
ture  the  American  mind  has  received,  has  been  one-sided. 
We  exhibit  a  mental  hypertrophy.  In  our  constitution 
is  the  emotive  as  well  as  the  intellectual  element.  Even 
trade  may  develope  the  mind.  It  may  impart  cunning  and 
shrewdness.  But  the  action  of  such  characteristics  must 
induce  upon  the  soul  an  encrustation  of  sordid  avarice  and 
lust  of  gain. 

The  education  of  the  sensibilities  is  vital  in  a  harmonious 
development,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  emotive 
nature  is  transferred  to  all  mental  exercises  and  moral 
action.  Let  literary  history  be  my  proof.  Whence  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  intellect,  if  not  from  a 
refined  taste  and  correct  moral  feeling?  Whence  the  evi¬ 
dent  diversity  in  the  tastes,  predilections,  and  productions 
of  authors?  Upon  what  other  principle  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind  can  the  fact  be  explained?  Can  we  not,  with 
great  certainty,  anticipate  the  character  of  an  effort,  on  a 
purely  speculative  subject,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  dominant  passions?  This  principle  is  easily  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  contrast  of  those  authors  who  cultivated,  and 
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those  who  neglected  their  moral  natures.  Why  is  it  that 
the  works  of  the  “Wizard  of  the  North”  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  and  variety  of  the  grand,  the  pathetic,  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  virtue,  and  human  character,  than  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  classic  antiquity?  Is  the  solution  difficult? 
By  no  means.  He  drank  at  moral  fountains  of  which  the 
polished  Greek  and  erudite  Roman  were  ignorant.  The 
melody  of  their  pure  and  bright  waters  had  made  music  in 
his  infantile  ears,  and  awakened  conceptions  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  which  his  mature  life  realized  and  embodied  in  the 
crystalline  petrifactions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Again, 
Byron  turned  with  sullen  pride  from  these  same  fountains; 
and  who  that  has  dwelt  upon  his  impiety  or  his  chilly 
misanthropy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  been  captivated 
by  his  luxuriant  imagery,  exquisite  versification,  and  lofty 
inspiration,  has  not  mourned  over  the  pitiable  association 
of  great  intellectual  power  with  great  moral  depravity? 
Or  who  that  has  dared  to  follow  the  tumultuous  throbbings 
of  a  Shelly,  “his  black  impiety  overflowing  from  a  heart  of 
gall,”  has  not  deplored  the  wayward  destiny  of  unsancti¬ 
fied  genius? 

The  efforts  of  minds  enchained  by  materialism  cannot 
constitute  a  healthy  or  comprehensive  literature.  The 
philosophy  of  this  fact  is,  as  I  have  previously  said,  evi¬ 
dent.  Taste  is  the  resultant  of  a  harmonious  combination 
of  a  vivid  imagination  and  of  sensibility  educated  into  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  complex  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  involving  mental  and  emotive  action.  A  pure  emotive 
faculty  is  the  animating  power  of  the  mind,  the  soul  of 
intellect,  the  vital  fire  of  genius.  Let  me  illustrate.  The 
intellectual  element  of  a  poet  may,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be 
said  to  be  an  original  or  innate  talent.  The  quality  of 
refinement,  the  magic  of  all  poetic  power,  is  the  result  of  a 
studious  cultivation  of  the  feelings.  Bong  is  not  entirely 
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the  gift  of  nature,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  the  Latin 
poet.  Poets  are  not  the  anomalies  of  humanity,  wdio  need 
no  training  to  fulfil  their  mission.  Genius  may  sometimes 
be  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  freak  of  the  partial  Dame; 
still,  mind,  like  matter,  has  its  laws.  The  Apollo  Belvidere 
did  not  spring  into  grace  and  beauty  from  its  native 
quarry.  The  artist’s  plastic  touch  animated  the  lifeless 
marble.  The  glory  of  mind  is  its  artistic  development. 
Harmonious  culture  alone  can  effect  this.  Again,  those 
periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation  which  have  been  most 
remarkable  for  mental  development,  have  also  been  marked 
by  proficiency  in  art,  and  the  highest  moral  refinement. 
When  the  genius  of  Phidias  gave  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
refined  Attica  his  Minerva  and  his  Olympian  Jupiter, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Anaxagoras  flourished,  and  the  groves 
of  Athens  were  the  favourite  resort  of  the  polite  and  the 
learned.  Thus,  also,  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  morality 
of  the  Roman  republic  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
refined  and  elevated  ethics  of  the  Grecian  sages,  that 
Roman  sculpture  bears  to  the  productions  of  the  Grecian 
chisel. 

I  trust  it  has  now  been  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  emotive  nature.  Religion  is  the  primary 
agency.  Of  this  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  speak,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  relations  to  this  end  are  not  mooted  by  the 
most  determined  utilitarians.  Let  me  state  my  theory  in 
a  more  specific  form.  I  assert  that  a  taste  for  the  forms 
and  hues  of  beauty,  for  the  noble  proportions  of  architec¬ 
tural  majesty,  and  for  the  harmonies  and  entrancing 
melody  of  music,  is  intimately  associated  with  a  higher 
taste  for  the  beauty,  harmony,  and  majesty  of  virtue. 
That  I  may  not  appear  heterodox,  and  seem  to  sympathize 
with  the  sensualistic  school  in  religion,  let  me  qualify. 
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The  love  of  the  beautiful  may  induce  the  most  exquisite 
aesthetic  sensibility,  and  be  conjoined  with  an  obtuseness 
that  knows  no  moral  distinctions.  It  may  be  most  intense¬ 
ly  and  vividly  manifested  where  there  is  no  affinity  for 
moral  excellence.  It  may  exist,  with  its  most  beautiful 
and  sublime  sympathies,  in  souls  that  have  never  been 
enamoured  of  virtue,  either  in  its  ideal  or  actual  forms. 
The  history  of  poets,  particularly,  gives  us  pitiable  proofs 
of  this  fact.  Still,  generally,  where  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  display,  exists,  I  instinctively 
look  for  a  nature  more  genial,  sensitive,  and  susceptible, 
than  one  under  the  reigning  thirst  for  money.  It  is  a 
nature  in  which  there  is  hope  from  an  intimate  contact 
of  moral  influence.  Although  there  is  nothing  directly 
moral  in  the  highest  reach  of  art,  for  instance,  yet,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  addresses  the  sensibilities,  when  it  is  chaste  in 
its  conceptions,  it  is  an  agency  of  decisive  moral  power. 
The  man  who,  by  diligent  and  critical  study  of  its  master¬ 
pieces,  has  acquired  a  deep  understanding  of  their  beauties, 
possesses  an  additional  check  upon  his  grosser  nature. 
The  love  of  order,  of  symmetry,  of  fitness,  of  beauty,  thus 
acquired,  transfers  itself  from  the  material  to  the  immate¬ 
rial,  till  lie  who  has  deeply  imbibed  the  symmetry  of  form, 
will  shrink  with  instinctive  horror  from  the  deformity  of 
vice.  Do  not  say,  vain  philosophy.  I  have  adjusted  my 
limits,  and  made  my  qualifications.  There  is  theoretically 
such  a  connection.  If  it  is  not  always  or  ever  actualized 
in  life,  it  is  because  the  union  is  prevented  by  antagonistic 
influences.  This  does  not  annul  the  possibility  of  its  being 
actualized,  or  explode  the  theory.  Perfect  virtue  is  the 
ideal  beautiful  of  the  moral  world.  There  is  some  simili¬ 
tude  and  affinity  between  that  sentiment  which  is  inspired 
by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  impression 
which  virtue  makes  upon  the  soul.  The  regular  and  grace- 
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ful  proportions  of  a  statue,  the  calm  and  pure  expression  of 
the  pencil,  and  the  enchanting  harmony  of  music,  trans¬ 
port  us  with  an  enthusiasm  by  no  means  unlike  to  that 
admiration  with  which  we  contemplate  noble  and  heroic 
actions. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  has  a  large  field  in  which  to 
luxuriate.  The  spirit  of  beauty  has  its  embodiments  every¬ 
where  and  in  everything.  Sometimes  it  will  carry  its 
devotee  through  the  fairy  region  of  wit  and  fancy — some¬ 
times  through  the  more  solemn  walks  of  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy — sometimes  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  and 
retired  scenes  of  life;  and  as  illustrious  characters  pass  in 
review,  clothed  in  moral  grandeur,  appreciating  what  is 
truly  great  in  human  conduct,  his  soul  learns  to  emulate 
what  it  admires.  In  fact,  all  the  various  objects  of  such  a 
taste,  whether  from  the  domain  of  art  or  the  moral  drama 
of  life,  excite  in  his  soul  high  and  refined  emotions.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  the  higher  literature,  and  of  the  fine 
arts  generally.  But  poetry  and  music  especially,  are 
decided  and  powerful  agents  in  the  cultivation  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  They  address  the  highest  faculties  and  holiest  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  soul.  Who  has  not  felt  them  to  be  a  most 
efficient  auxiliary  in  the  services  of  religion?  Combined 
in  a  lyrical  form,  they  have  exercised  a  powerful  sway  over 
the  human  heart.  Sappho’s  impassioned  verse  imparted  to 
her  native  isle  a  character  which  two  thousand  years  could 
not  destroy.  The  heroic  bands  that  rushed  to  victory  at  the 
stirring  war-songs  of  Tyrtaeus — the  admiring  nations  that 
valued  the  honour  of  being  celebrated  by  Pindar  above  the 
fame  of  the  Olympic  laurel — the  assembled  thousands  who 
listened  enraptured  to  the  hymn  of  Archilochus,  and  the 
thousands  more  entranced  by  the  wisdom  of  Euripides — 
the  art  of  the  honeyed  Sophocles,  and  the  majestic  and 
spiritual  poetry  of  iEschylus,  attest  its  magic  power.  The 
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simple  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was  a  surer 
guard  to  the  liberties  of  Athens,  than  either  the  skill  of 
her  statesmen  or  the  forces  of  her  generals.  And  what 
fire  did  not  the  war-songs  of  Koerner  breathe  into  the 
youth  of  his  native  land?  The  sea-songs  of  Dibdin  have 
comforted  and  aroused  the  heart  of  the  British  sailor  on 
every  sea.  Not  alone  within  the  limits  of  the  fast-anchored 
isle  do  they  inspirit  and  animate  the  patriotic  soul.  Where 
do  they  not  speak  to  the  exiled  heart?  In  what  clime  does 
not  the  song  of  Burns  warm  the  soul  of  “poor  Caledonia’s 
mountaineer”  ? 

V.  I  might  extend  my  search  into  other  departments  of 
individual  and  national  life,  and  show  other  baleful  fruits 
of  this  Utilitarianism.  I  fear,  however,  to  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  my  auditors.  I  shall  therefore  give  but 
one  other  illustration.  It  destroys  personality,  and  devel- 
opes,  in  individuals  and  the  nation,  a  stolid  conservatism, 
or  its  opposite,  a  reckless  radicalism.  Although  these 
fruits  are  of  one  growth,  let  them  be  viewed  separately. 

It  destroys  personality.  Life  in  this  country  is  too 
much  in  the  mass  for  thorough  culture,  and  too  much  in 
the  outward  for  any  intensity  of  individual  character.  We 
are  a  standing  example  of  the  theory  of  practicality  run  to 
seed.  We  are  looking  without  when  we  should  look  within. 
We  are  an  earnest  people,  and  hence,  in  this  age  of  socie¬ 
ties,  and  lodges,  and  clubs,  our  moral  forces  arc  diminished 
by  the  very  attenuation  to  which  they  are  subjected.  We 
are  engaged  frequently  upon  the  social  enterprises  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  community,  when  we  should  be  agonizing  to  mould 
our  own  natures  to  the  best  conformation  of  which  they  are 
susceptible.  Pardon  a  digression.  Here  lies  one  of  the 
sources  of  failure  to  the  majority  of  the  reformatory 
schemes  of  the  day.  Society  must,  in  greater  measure 
than  is  supposed  by  our  reformers,  be  regenerated  by  intro- 
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verted  culture.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  reverse 
the  law  of  reformation.  It  looks  to  the  outward  before  it 
medicates  the  inward  by  the  establishment  of  right  princi¬ 
ple.  Outward  appliances  have  a  true  relation  to  this  end, 
but  their  significance  resides  in  their  design  and  modes  of 
operation.  They  must  be  proper  agencies,  and  they  must 
be  directed  to  the  consciousness  and  individuality  of  their 
subjects.  Pledges  whose  force  consists  merely  in  the  fact 
of  association — that  spring  from  no  other  source  than  the 
persuasive  power  of  titled  societies,  and  that  are  elicited  by 
the  adoption  of  a  conventional  constitution,  are  but  mock¬ 
eries  of  all  moral  progress.  The  Divine  word  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  the  design,  agency,  and  extent  of  moral  reformation. 
Any  scheme  that  countervails  this  must  be  defective.  The 
combination  of  outward  and  inward  appliances  reveals  its 
philosophy  of  adaptation  and  influence.  The  truth  denotes 
that  the  work  must  be  personal,  subjective,  and  radical; 
the  ministry,  that  the  mode  and  order  of  action  are  speci¬ 
fic  and  established ;  the  spirit,  that  the  power  is  not  circum¬ 
stantial  or  factitious,  but  superhuman.  This  triplicity 
points  to  the  Church  as  the  instrumentality  by  which  the 
world  must  be  regenerated.  It  alone  possesses  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  efficiency.  These  are — 1st,  The  obligation  of 
individual  and  thorough  culture.  2d.  Aggressive  power 
by  virtue  of  association  or  organization,  the  possession  of 
the  truth  and  the  divine  command.  3d.  The  warrant  of 
success  by  divine  promise. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  starting  point.  In  mental 
education  there  is  too  much  absorption  of  the  individual. 
Men  not  only  live  gregariously,  but  they  think  and  feel 
conventionally.  This  is  the  evil  of  that  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  outward  and  physical,  and  this  is  the  barrier  that  is 
thereby  raised  against  thorough  and  enlarged  culture  or 
severe  discipline  of  mind.  It  stereotypes  the  appliances 
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and  processes  of  education  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
a  gross  and  sordid  conservatism.  It  enfeebles  and  impov¬ 
erishes  all  mental  individuality.  It  depresses  and  de¬ 
nounces  all  originality.  It  removes  all  stimulus  to  medi¬ 
tation,  reflection,  or  strong  mental  effort.  I  am  advocating 
no  paradox.  I  am  manipulating  no  absurdities  into  the 

shape  and  consistency  of  a  theory,  to  sustain  a  foregone 
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conclusion.  I  contend  for  no  employment  of  intellect  that 
shall  be  alienated  from,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  uses  of 
life.  I  am  not  exalting  a  life  of  contemplation  above  that 
of  action.  I  do  not  urge  the  cultivation  of  a  learning  that 
shall  withdraw  itself  into  cloisters,  and  waste  itself  upon 
empty  speculation.  I  utter  no  caustic  phillipic  against 
the  necessity  or  duties  of  our  common  outward  life.  I 
know  whereof  I  affirm.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  eremite 
or  the  ascetic.  No!  man  was  born  for  society.  Person¬ 
ality  can  have  no  available  development  but  by  means  of 
society.  The  more  it  has  of  capacity,  and  thought,  and 
aptitude  for  action,  the  more  it  needs  society  to  develope 
its  faculties,  to  appropriate  its  energies,  and  to  prevent  the 
corrosion  and  exhaustion  of  repressed  vitality.  A  thinker 
is  not  necessarily  a  recluse  or  a  dreamer.  Thinkers  the 
most  abstract  as  well  as  practical  have  been  men  of  the 
world.  Aristotle  and  Lord  Bacon  elaborated  the  rudiments 
of  the  mental  triad,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  amid 
the  insipid  ceremonials  of  courts  of  which  they  were  the 
supple  courtiers.  “Even  the  imagination,  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  unpractical  of  the  faculties,  works  by 
means  of  society.  For  society  it  builds,  and  sculptures, 
and  paints,  and  forms  its  concords  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
puts  its  dreams  into  melody  and  measure.” 

But  to  the  educational  uses  of  society  there  is  a  limit 
and  a  legitimate  period.  Not  only  must  it  not  impair  the 
individual  life,  but  its  unfolding  agency  is  rather  subse- 
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quent  to  culture  received  by  discipline  than  provocative  of 
it,  and  consequently  should  afford  occasions  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  increase  of  that  culture.  The  oversight  of  this 
limit,  and  the  transposition  of  this  period,  have  occasioned 
that  hot  haste  of  half-fledged  scholars  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
professional  life.  Thus  society  is  made  to  offer  a  reward  to 
ignorance.  They  hope  to  receive  from  society  the  profes¬ 
sional  fitness  which  they  should  have  presented  as  their 
claim  to  its  respect  and  support.  Again,  if  not  from  this 
cause,  whence  that  precocity  in  American  youth  ?  I  refer 
not  to  superior  mental  capacity,  but  to  that  precocity 
observable  in  their  early  release  from  parental  and  social 
restraints,  in  their  restiveness  under  the  teachings  of 
matured  experience,  and  in  their  rash  assumption  of  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is 
the  period  of  pupilage  for  academic  education  so  short  and 
so  early  terminated.  Elsewhere,  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  youth  are  about  entering  the  gymnasia,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  rudimental  instruction,  and  to  learn  the 
adaptations  and  uses  of  knowledge.  Here  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  passed,  and  they  are  in  the  arena  of 
professional  conflict,  flushed  with  hope  or  discomfited  by 
reverses,  or  else  are  in  the  whirling  vortex  of  commerce, 
with  their  whole  natures  subsidized  by  the  ambitions  of 
trade  and  wealth.  Thus  it  is  that  all  trades,  professions, 
and  pursuits  seem  to  merge  themselves  into  a  common 
character  imparted  by  the  rushing  life  of  the  age. 

But  I  have  said  that  in  another  direction  it  developes  a 
stolid  conservatism,  or  its  opposite,  a  reckless  radicalism. 
This  would  seem  to  be  paradoxical.  Listen  while  I  solve 
the  enigma.  It  is  a  social  problem.  Pacts  are  its  inter¬ 
preter.  Enterprise  and  activity  being  the  exponents  of 
LHilitarianism,  it  would  seem  to  induce  mobility  and  to 
favor  novelty.  This  is  precisely  the  fact.  But  it  has  a 
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two-fold  action,  and  each  equally  a  legitimate  result. 
What  is  Utilitarianism,  when  analyzed,  but  an  abnormal 
development  of  human  energy?  It  is  not  torpidity,  but  a 
vicious  concentration  of  the  mental  forces.  The  poise  and 
equilibrium  are  destroyed.  The  faculties,  mental  and 
moral,  are  made  to  expend  themselves  upon  objects  not 
adapted  to  their  capacity  and  proper  exercise.  They 
hence  impart  no  culture,  but  leave  the  mind  to  work  in  the 
groove  of  an  habitual  monotony.  Now  watch  its  motion! 
So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  this  dead  level  action,  with  no 
impulsive  force  but  habit,  fixity  and  petrifaction  are  its 
symbols.  Then  cold  Conservatism  hugs  to  its  bony  breast 
the  inanimate  body  of  antiquity,  and  “with  long  and  skinny 
fingers  traces  the  courses  of  the  future  in  the  dark  and 
devious  tracks  of  the  past.”  When,  however,  by  some  inter¬ 
ruption  of  its  lethargic  life  it  is  aroused,  it  displays  its 
one-sidedness,  and  projecting  itself  into  erratic  courses, 
identifies  itself  with  the  motley  schemes  of  Utopian  reform. 
Then  with  livid  and  quivering  lips  it  abandons  its  fast- 
anchored  foundations,  and  metamorphosed  into  reckless 
radicalism,  enlists  in  the  advancing  army  of  “  Manifest 
Destiny.”  Thus  are  produced  the  two  extreme  results  of 
an  unhealthy  social  condition. 

There  is  a  legitimate  radicalism.  It  is  that  which  does 
not  delay  to  medicate  the  moral  gangrenes  of  society  with 
unguents,  but  which  applies  the  probe  or  extracts  the  ulcer 
— which  fears  not  to  attack  a  hoary  evil  or  explode  a 
noxious  error,  because  they  have  had  the  approbation  of 
the  ancients — which  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all  thraldom,  and 
that  denounces  eloquent  words,  or  unsheaths  the  fiery 
sword  against  feudal  lord,  mitred  priest,  or  crowned  despot, 
who,  by  the  claim  of  divine  right,  commits  rapine  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  it  is  a  radicalism  of  principle, 
not  of  fanaticism.  It  is  sagacious  as  to  the  past.  It  has  a 
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•wise  forecast  of  the  future.  Its  baptism  is  from  on  high, 
and  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  it  fights  valiantly  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  all  wrong  in  Church  and  State,  not  fearing  to 
personate  itself,  as  the  heroes  of  a  righteous  cause,  in  a 
Washington  or  a  Luther,  when  the  shackles  of  political  or 
churchly  tyranny  are  to  be  broken.  In  its  highest  form  it 
is  that  which  considers  history  a  constantly  developing 
process,  exalting  the  life  of  the  race,  and  is  willing  to 
abandon  the  old  land-marks  as  the  tide  of  civilization 
advances.  This  radicalism  has  its  opposite  and  counterfeit. 
Its  features  I  shall  not  describe.  Its  symbol  is  the  loco¬ 
motive  with  its  Herculean  strength  and  its  omnipotent 
motive  power,  dashing  madly  on,  bereft  of  the  guidance  of 
an  intelligent  control.  Its  work  is  havoc  and  destruction. 

There  is  also  a  legitimate  conservatism.  It  is  that  which 
affectionately  prizes  and  carefully  guards  the  rich  legacies 
of  the  past — which  regards  one  age  as  the  starting  point  of 
its  successor,  and  looks  to  each  for  something  appropriate 
to  its  spirit,  combined  with  distinctive  progress.  It  has  its 
opposite.  It  is  that  whose  eyes  are  bandaged  by  the 
demon  of  the  past — which  is  always  prognosticating  ruin 
when  old  paths  are  asked  to  be  forsaken  for  better  ones — 
which  clings  to  petrified  forms  of  social  life,  and  whose 
empiricism  can  find  no  stable  foundation  except  old-time 
experience,  albeit  that  may  be  immature,  and  fall  far  short 
of  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  present — which  is  ever 
eructating  calumnious  taunts  at  progress,  because  it  is  not 
hoary  with  age,  or  has  not  looked  through  the  spectacles  of 
our  dead  forefathers — which,  with  a  blind-eyed  caution, 
will  not  step  lest  it  fall,  and  will  not  decide  until  it  feels 
the  pulseless  heart  of  antiquity.  With  such  a  conservatism 
I  have  no  sympathy.  Perhaps  I  am  a  heretic.  Well,  so 
let  it  be.  I  am  in  good  company,  when  I  am  with  Ezra 
and  Xehemiah,  Paul  and  Luther.  I  prefer  to  garner  the 
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fruits  of  the  past,  and  look  hopefully  into  the  future  for 
larger  and  richer  harvests  than  to  be  ever  casting  leaden 
eyes  backward  at  the  mummied  productions  of  our  father’s 
toil.  The  type  of  a  true  man  is  a  composite  of  the  good 
qualities  of  each.  He  is  both  conservative  and  radical. 
In  other  words  he  is  an  eclectic. 

But  I  am  admonished  that  I  must  close.  Let  me  then 
endeavour  to  gather  an  application  of  what  has  been  said 
befitting  the  occasion.  I  see  before  me  those  engaged  in 
the  studies  of  collegiate  life.  Although,  in  the  treatment 
of  my  subject,  I  have  confined  myself  more  particularly  to 
the  relations  and  avocations  of  manhood,  yet  with  you  also 
it  has  its  points  of  contact.  Far  away  from  the  bustle 
of  commerce  and  the  strife  of  trade,  occupied  with  the 
learning  of  classic  lore,  feasting  upon  the  fruits  of  elegant 
literature,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  sciences,  it  might  be  supposed  that  neither  Mammon 
nor  his  proteges  would  intrude  into  your  sacred  retreat. 
But  whence  the  clamour  against  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  collegiate  training  and  discipline?  Whence  the  agita¬ 
tion,  of  late,  in  reference  to  agricultural  institutions,  and 
to  educational  establishments  whose  design  is  to  qualify 
for  individual  pursuits,  professedly  excluding  the  adopted 
methods  of  culture?  Why  are  your  teachers  so  frequently 
called  upon  to  show  the  relations  of  the  classics,  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  metaphysics,  to  full-orbed  mental  discipline, 
and  to  check  impetuous  youth  who  would  abandon  them 
because  they  see  not  their  practical  utility  ?  These  are 
the  indices  of  the  very  tendency  I  have  been  illustrating. 
They  are  the  remote  demonstrations  of  the  spirit  of 
“  Young  America.”  While  I  do  not  abjure  the  application 
of  the  law  of  progress  even  to  collegiate  regimen,  yet  I 
regard  this  revolutionary  effort  as  a  serious  retrograde 
movement.  It  is  antagonistic  to  true  and  symmetric  edu- 
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cation.  It  loses  sight  of  the  design  of  a  college.  It  ig¬ 
nores  the  history  of  such  institutions.  It  prefers  the 
superficiality  attainable  by  the  proposed  process,  to  the 
thorough  discipline  and  fruitage  of  scholarship  developed 
by  the  old  mode.  The  studies  of  a  college  have  their  ends 
in  themselves.  They  are  designed  to  educe  the  mental 
faculties,  rather  than  to  impart  knowledge.  The  mental 
gymnast  is  there  learning  the  rules  of  intellectual  exercise. 
His  special  preparation  for  the  wrestling  and  race  of  life  is 
to  succeed.  I  know  that  the  invincible  Greeley  may  per¬ 
forate  any  argument  for  the  old  modes  of  mental  discipline 
with  his  perverse  logic,  and  may  caricature  our  scholastic 
regimen  as  brain-depletives,  or  as  the  wreck  and  relic  of 
centuries,  and  by  his  witty  and  humorous  denunciation, 
may  excite  honest  doubts  in  the  inquisitive  minds  of  youth. 
But  what  is  Horace,  with  all  his  farrago  of  homilies  upon 
learning  and  labor,  and  his  nameless  quiddities  of  fourier- 
istic  philosophy,  but  an  unpractical  day-dreamer — an  appo¬ 
site  example  of  mental  power  unbalanced  by  harmonious 
culture.  Accept  not  the  suggestion  of  the  earnest  errorist. 

Practical  efficiency,  in  all  pursuits,  is  a  source  of  power, 
and  should  be  eagerly  sought,  but  the  college  is  not  the 
place  of  drilling  for  the  specific  duties  of  manhood.  The 
methods  of  study,  and  the  elements  of  knowledge,  are  the 
foundation  of  all  strength,  elegance,  and  durability  of 
superstructure.  To  this,  the  disappointed  manhood  of 
many  an  indiscreet  youth  would  utter  a  loud  testimony. 
Reverse  not,  then,  the  true  order  of  education.  Accept 
the  training  now  afforded.  You  will  thus  be  the  better 
prepared  to  gather  the  gems  of  knowledge,  whether  they 
lie  deep  in  the  caves  of  ocean,  or  high  amid  the  twink¬ 
ling  stars.  Seek  an  education  with  reference  to  your  na¬ 
ture  and  destiny,  and  the  wider  relations  of  life.  Let  spe¬ 
cific  culture  for  specific  ends  succeed,  and  you  will  ulti- 
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mately  receive  tlie  larger  rewards  of  ripe  scholarship,  varied 
attainments,  and  versatile  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life. 

But  I  also  see  before  me  sons  of  Lafayette,  who,  after 
having  received  her  titled  honors,  relaxed  not  their  mental 
toil,  but  labored  assiduously  onward,  until  now  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  learned  professions,  and,  in  these  wide  spheres  of 
usefulness,  are  dispensing  to  society  the  fruits  of  patient 
and  exhausting  study.  Perhaps  to  you,  my  brothers,  no 
word  of  application  is  necessary.  You  have,  in  your 
various  pursuits,  confronted  the  Utilitarianism  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  You  have  witnessed  its  results  in  that 
money-getting  mania  that  now  characterizes  the  country; 
stimulating  all  the  energies  of  its  life,  and  concentrating 
all  its  moral  and  mental  forces  in  the  service  of  material¬ 
ism.  You  have  seen  how  the  lust  of  gold,  with  its  enslaving 
dominion,  prostitutes  the  intellectual  nature,  blunts  the 
moral  perceptions,  and  seals  the  fountain  of  social  and 
religious  affections.  You  have  witnessed  its  magic  potency 
in  instituting  the  shifting  code  of  fashion,  with  its  cameleon 
moralities,  its  mawkish  gentilities,  its  disgusting  unrealities 
of  mental  tinsel  and  moral  gloss,  and  its  hollow  mockeries 
of  candor  and  friendship.  You  have  seen  the  dire  effects 
of  the  cruel  selfishness  it  engenders,  the  dishonesties  it 
invites,  and  the  oppressions  it  sanctions.  But  this  subject 
has  a  special  claim  upon  you.  You  labor  in  fields  opening 
to  lofty  destinies.  To  whom,  unless  to  you,  and  the 
Alumni  of  other  institutions,  must  the  nation  look  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  times  ?  You  are 
the  light-houses  of  society,  occupying  prominent  heights 
amid  the  surging  billows  of  its  angry  life.  But  I  drop 
metaphor.  This  materialism  is  making  fast  and  sad  inroads 
upon  professional  life,  by  establishing  degrading  notions  of 
the  end  of  existence,  the  generation  of  a  narrow  selfishness, 
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and  the  destruction  of  all  proper  motive  to  professional 
eminence.  Hence  the  vile  brood  of  quackeries  nursed  into 
existence  and  frightful  popularity,  by  the  rapidity  and 
prodigality  vrith  which  avarice  is  rewarded  by  ignorance. 

Let  me  then,  without  seeming  to  advise,  say,  eschew  this 
_  Utilitarianism,  in  the  pursuits  of  your  calling.  Let  your 
horizon  of  attainable  culture  be  wide.  Let  your  objects  be 
noble ;  such  as  shall  enlarge  your  capabilities  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  give  dignity  to  your  professions.  Are  you  a 
physician  ?  Despise  quackery  in  all  its  forms.  Be  not 
content  to  administer  potions,  compound  pills,  and  adjust 
fractured  bones.  Bring  to  the  investigation  of  medical 
science  all  the  aids  of  kindred  knowledge,  all  liberal  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  En¬ 
large  and  beautify  your  professional  stores  with  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  polite  literature,  the  treasures  of  science,  and  the 
refinements  of  art.  To  you  especially  the  Natural  Sciences 
look  for  their  devotees  and  expounders.  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  cannot  be  unknown  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  well-furnished  physician.  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy,  and  Anatomy,  draw  from  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  the  means  of  their  elucidation,  and  the  elements  of 
their  progress.  Again,  from  one  who  is  admitted  to  the 
confidential  intimacies  of  the  household,  and  to  whom  are 
entrusted  health  and  life,  refinement,  skill,  and  intelligence, 
should  be  most  rigorously  exacted.  Society  has  a  right 
thus  to  protect  itself  against  the  depredations  of  JEscula- 
pian  boors,  whose  science  consists  in  making  rotund  boluses, 
and  against  the  havoc  of  banditti  pedlars  of  poisonous 
nostrums. 

Are  you  a  lawyer?  Despise  the  reputation  of  the  quib¬ 
bling  pettifogger.  Consider  it  not  your  business  to  calum¬ 
niate  opposing  parties  in  measure  proportionate  to  the 
price  received.  Deprecate  the  low  subterfuges  and  the 
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vulgar  abuse  of  the  professional  hireling,  who  will  blacken 
a  character  better  than  his  own  for  a  sordid  fee.  If  you 
seek  the  honors  of  an  advocate,  let  your  laurels  be  gained 
by  an  honorable  competition  and  the  arts  of  true  elo¬ 
quence.  The  arrow  of  spleen  is  usually  returned,  with 
double  barbs,  to  rankle  in  the  offender’s  bosom.  Truth, 
when  combined  with  the  graces  of  rhetoric,  the  force  of 
genius,  and  the  power  of  natural  pathos,  will  ever  command 
the  admiration  and  receive  the  reward  of  men.  But  seek 
not  alone  the  reputation  of  brilliant  advocacy.  Its  light, 
at  best,  is  but  auroral  and  evanescent,  and  the  hopes  it 
excites  are  most  generally  blasted.  Search  for  the  rich  ore 
hid  in  the  deep  mines  of  legal  learning.  Delve  for  princi¬ 
ples,  and  seek  to  comprehend  their  relations  as  parts  of  an 
organic  science.  Expand  your  soul  to  feel  the  moral  dig¬ 
nity  and  grandeur  of  that  great  body  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  reared  up  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  protection  of  the  right  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wrong.  Seek  not  primarily  the  fruits  of  success, 
mere  professional  emolument;  but  covet  all  good  learning 
and  the  severest  discipline,  by  which  clearness,  and  grasp, 
and  power  may  be  imparted  to  your  intellect,  so  that  you 
may  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  that  more  general  and 
rudimental  law  “  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God — its  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  universe — to  which  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  homage,  the  least  as  feeling  its  care,  the 
greatest  as  not  exempt  from  its  power.”  Do  that,  and 
then  forensic  honors  and  fame  shall  repay  your  toil,  and 
your  reputation  shall  be  solidified  by  the  very  attrition  of 
ages. 

Are  you  aspiring  to  statesmanship?  Entertain  enno¬ 
bling  views  of  the  object  at  which  you  aim.  Bring  to  your 
aid  the  highest  culture  of  intellect,  and  an  earnest  pursuit 
of  all  learning.  Understand  the  wide  difference  between 
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the  hack  of  a  profligate  political  party — who  takes  his  cue 
from  his  file-leader,  with  all  freedom  of  thought  prohibited, 
all  honest  advocacy  of  truth  suppressed,  all  sentiments  of 
magnanimity  extinguished,  all  manly  spirit  crushed,  and 
all  sense  of  personal  responsibility  lost — and  a  patriot 
statesman.  Contrast  the  “ hot-spurs  of  faction,”  who 
“with  great  swelling  words  of  vanity”  loom  up  in  political 
contests  with  a  Calhoun  of  stern  virtue  and  iron  logic,  a 
Clay  of  heroic  devotion,  intuitive  wisdom,  and  electric  ora¬ 
tory,  and  a  Webster  of  analytic  skill,  all-including  grasp, 
gigantic  strength,  and  omnipotent  mastery.  Remember 
that  upon  you  devolves  the  illustration,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
the  highest  form  of  patriotism.  You  are  to  be  the  men 
who  must  seek  no  disguise  and  fear  no  accusation  in  the 
support  of  the  national  welfare.  Neither  fame,  nor  glory, 
nor  gain,  must  swerve  you  from  a  rightful  purpose.  The 
love  of  truth  and  right  must  be  supreme,  which  neither 
calumny,  nor  racks,  nor  gibbets  must  he  permitted  to 
abate.  Remember  the  wide  relations  of  your  pursuit. 
From  a  deep  and  thorough  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that  go  to  modify  his 
condition  at  different  times,  you  are  to  evolve  the  great 
principles  of  legislation  and  government.  You  are  to  veri¬ 
fy  these  lessons  of  wisdom  drawn  from  the  depths  of  a  pro¬ 
found  philosophy,  and  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them  by  the 
light  of  history.  You  must  have  the  penetrating  and  far- 
reaching  grasp  of  thought,  the  generalizing  and  combining 
power,  and  the  fertile  invention  of  a  master  mind,  to  seize 
great  political  and  economical  truths,  and  from  them  to 
strike  out  new  lines  of  policy  by  which  prosperity  is  to  be 
secured  to  the  people,  and  greatness  to  the  State.  If  you 
thus  illustrate  the  dignity  of  true  statesmanship,  you  will 
leave  names  that  will  have  magic  in  their  sound.  The 
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dead  in  the  graves  of  slavery  may  yet  hear  them,  and 
come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  a  new-born  freedom. 

Are  you  a  minister  of  religion?  Do  you  ask  how  Utili¬ 
tarianism  can  intrude  itself  into  your  holy  office,  guarded 
as  it  is  from  the  profanation  of  the  world’s  touch  by  the 
Shekinah  and  the  watchful  Cherubim?  What  cannot 
fashion  pollute?  In  the  pulpit  it  assumes  its  most  danger¬ 
ous  form.  It  jeopards  our  highest  interest.  What  is  that 
vociferous  demand  for  practical  preaching  to  the  neglect  of 
doctrine,  but  the  suggestion  of  materialism  ?  What  is  that 
puling  cry  for  tearful  sentimentality  but  the  expression  of 
a  desire  to  see  the  unripe  fruit  of  a  religion  whose  agency 
is  a  noisy  mechanism?  Despise  vain  babbling.  Decline 
to  dole  out  the  stereotype  phrases  of  dull  insipidity — the 
cant  of  ignorance,  variegated  with  the  crudities  of  news¬ 
paper  literature.  Refuse  to  supply  with  boisterous  rant 
and  wordy  volubility,  or  with  low  antics  and  oratorical 
devices,  the  want  of  thought  and  sense.  Study  to  bring  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  spiritual  qualifications,  the  mental  capacity  and 
the  intellectual  furniture  of  a  true  scholar.  Dignify  Hea¬ 
ven’s  high  commission,  God’s  embassy,  with  the  fruits  of 
studious  toil,  and  the  consecration  of  varied  culture.  Your 
themes  demand  the  largest  capacity  and  power  of  intellect, 
and  compass  the  widest  range  of  knowledge.  Bring  such 
an  offering  to  the  altar,  and  God  will  accept  and  bless  the 
oblation. 

To  the  Alumni  of  Lafayette  College,  of  whatever  pursuit 
or  calling,  I  address  a  parting  word.  Upon  us  depends, 
indirectly,  the  reputation  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Let  us  all 
aim  at  valuable  acquisitions,  not  to  parade  a  useless  pedan¬ 
try,  or  to  be  the  literary  fops  of  fashionable  circles.  Let 
us  in  our  gentility  illustrate  the  social  development  of 
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aesthetic  refinement,  and  in  our  professional  and  other  rela- 
tions,  manifest  the  fruits  of  liberal  education.  The  gentle¬ 
man,  although  a  biped,  is  a  distinct  entity.  He  is  not 
every  composite  of  soul  and  body.  A  man  need  not  be  an 
ape  tricked  off  with  the  gloss  of  the  barber-shop,  or  he  con¬ 
torted  by  the  close  measurement  of  the  tailoring  establish¬ 
ment,  nor  need  he  he  skilled  in  the  antics  and  grimace 
that  lionize  the  idols  of  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  to  be  a 
gentleman.  He  can  scarcely  be  a  gentleman  with  such 
qualifications.  True  gentility  consists  neither  in  genu¬ 
flexions,  nor  in  a  skilful  extension  of  the  spinal  column, 
nor  in  a  graceful  motion  of  the  pedal  extremities,  but  in 
a  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  emotive  nature. 
Neither  need  we  quote  poetic  couplets,  nor  be  expert  in 
distilling  the  lecherous  sentimentality  of  the  last  French 
novel,  to  prove  our  scholarship.  True  gentility  and  true 
learning  are  equally  pure-minded  and  modest. 

But  let  us  also  cultivate  a  jealous  pride  in  the  fame  of 
our  literary  mother.  Although  young  in  years,  having,  as 
it  were,  just  passed  into  her  maturity;  although  it  is  not 
her  privilege,  with  Yale,  and  Amherst,  and  Princeton,  to 
claim  a  history  illuminated  by  generations  of  those  who 
have  honored  her  by  honoring  themselves  in  the  high 
places  of  the  nation ;  although  she  cannot  boast  of  a  long 
list  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  orators,  the  nation’s  literati, 
who  have  gathered  renown  for  futurity ;  yet  young  as  she 
is,  she  has  children  in  whom  she  may  delight,  and  to  whom, 
without  a  blush,  she  may  point  as  her  jewels.  Representa¬ 
tively,  she  is  already  sharing  the  direction  of  several  of 
the  oldest  theological  and  literary  institutions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Although  her  laurels  are  of  late  gathering,  we  may 
boast  of  their  freshness  and  promise.  And  the  future 
seems  to  foretoken  other,  if  not  greater  favors.  The  very 
contrasts  of  her  chequered  life  afford  encouragement.  Her 
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history  has  not  been  all  sunshine.  Her  sky  has  not  been 
always  cloudless.  She  has  struggled  against  all  the  obsta¬ 
cles  incident  to  young  institutions.  But  she  has  done 
more.  She  has  conquered  difficulties  peculiar  to  herself. 
Yet  amidst  all  her  trials,  she  has  sent  forth  her  sons  who 
cared  for  her  honour,  and  reflected  her  glory.  The  future 
now  looks  bright  and  auspicious.  Let  the  Church,  that  has 
generously  assumed  her  guardianship,  but  prove  faithful  to 
its  trust;  let  her  sons  be  true  to  her  interests,  and  co¬ 
operate  in  the  one  purpose  of  illustrating  the  honor  of 
their  parentage;  let  this  community,  to  which  she  stands 
so  immediately  related,  show  her  befitting  regard,  and  what 
may  she  not  do  to  extend  liberal  culture,  to  widen  the 
sphere  of  education,  to  arrest  the  blighting  influence  of 
Utilitarianism,  and  to  bless  the  nation  ? 


THE  END. 


